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Preface to the print edition 


This is the print edition of the Sanskrit for Beginners guide hosted at 
learnsanskrit.org. We generated this PDF document on 20 February 2022 by 


processing our website with a special program. 


This PDF contains all of the same content that our website does. Although PDFs 
are less interactive than a standard web page, they are easier to print or to use 
with e-readers or similar devices. We hope that you find this PDF useful for your 


needs. 


If you have any guestions or comments about the material, please reach out to 


us at learnsanskrit.org/contact. 


Introduction 


For beginners 


Sanskrit is an ancient Indian language that is still spoken and written today and 
grammar is the name for a language's rules. Our guide to Sanskrit grammar uses 
clear and simple language, and it does not expect any special background know- 
ledge. At the same time, our guide is as complete and comprehensive as any 


textbook on the market today. 
Acquiring and studying 


First, we want to tell you something very important about language learning: 


There are two ways we can develop skill in a language: we can acquire it or 
we can study it. Acquiring and studying need different methods and pro- 
duce different results. 


Someone who has acquired Sanskrit can understand Sanskrit as quickly and eas- 
ily as you can understand this sentence. We acquire Sanskrit by engaging with 
Sanskrit content (such as stories and conversations) that we enjoy and under- 


stand. 


Someone who has studied Sanskrit can deeply explain how Sanskrit words and 
sentences work and what rules they follow. We study Sanskrit by learning and 


practicing grammar rules. 


Our guide focuses on studying Sanskrit and not on acquiring it. So if you want to 


acquire Sanskrit, we strongly recommend that you use the resources below: 


* Amarahāsa: free online stories written especially for acquiring Sanskrit. 


* Samskrita Bharati (India, US): Conversational Sanskrit. Includes work- 


shops, classes, correspondence courses, and in-person events. 


* Vyoma-Samskrta-Patha$ala: Online Sanskrit lectures in a classroom format. 


You can find more resources on our site's Resources page. 


What our guide can and cannot do for you 


There are countless resources for learning Sanskrit grammar. Why create anoth- 


er? We created our guide because we could not find a resource that was: 


* clear and simple 

* complete and useful 

* easy to search 

* delightful to the eye and ear 


* freely available 


Most importantly, we believe that a guide should do one thing well rather than 
two things acceptably. Acguiring and studying Sanskrit need radically different 


approaches, and we do not think they should be mixed in one resource. 


Think of our guide as a map of Sanskrit. A map gives you a basic sense of the 
world around you. A map is useful if you don't know where you are. But even 


the best map cannot replace the real world. 


Our guide can give you a basic sense of Sanskrit, and it can help you understand 
the words and sentences you see. But it cannot convey what real Sanskrit is like, 
because no grammar resource can. At some point, you must engage with real 


Sanskrit content. And that means acquiring Sanskrit rather than just studying it. 


If you have any interest in reading Sanskrit (as opposed to slowly translating it), 
we urge you to pair our guide with a resource that focuses on acquisition. Just as 
a map is secondary to the real world, let our guide be secondary to the content 


you experience. 


How our guide is structured 


Our guide has a tree structure. Its trunk is a list of core lessons that conveys 
Sanskrit's core principles, and its branches are the different topics we use to de- 
scribe Sanskrit's systems in detail. Once you finish our core lessons, you can read 
the rest of the guide's topics in whatever order you like. You decide what you 


want to study. 
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Each lesson in our guide covers one concept or a small set of related concepts. 
We make each concept clear and concrete by including multiple examples. Fi- 


nally, we end the lesson with a short review about the lesson's main ideas. 
We focus on concepts, not on busywork. This means our guide has: 


* no translation exercises 
* no vocabulary lists 
* no word drills 


* no memorization tasks 


It may be a shock to you that our guide avoids these devices. Many Sanskrit re- 
sources love and rely on them, and we used to love and rely on them too. But ul- 
timately, it is far more effective and far more enjoyable to engage with meaning- 


ful content that focuses on acquisition. 


Many resources also use complicated technical language to describe Sanskrit. 
Technical language is sometimes necessary But as much as possible, we use 
simple and clear language that ordinary people can understand. And for each 
concept we discuss, we include plenty of examples to make the discussion clear 


and concrete. 


In case it is useful to you, lessons after the core lessons will also include the 
standard English and Sanskrit terms for each concept. These terms will help you 


more easily use other resources outside of our guide. 


How to use our guide 
It's simple: 


1. Read the core lessons and answer all of their review questions. These 
core lessons are the foundation for the rest of the guide, so it is important 
to study them well. A tree with a weak trunk will wither and crumble, but 
a tree with a strong trunk will endure and thrive. 

2. Once you understand the core lessons, read any topic you like. Choose 
any topic you like. When reading a topic, make sure to read its lessons in 


order. This is because each lesson in a topic builds on the previous ones. 
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Learning Sanskrit is easier and more fun when you have friends to help you. So 
please write to us with guestions, comments, or anything else you want us to 


know. We love receiving email, and we will send you a reply as soon as we can. 


Since it is important, we will say this again: we strongly recommend that 
you pair this guide with a resource that focuses on acquisition. If you find a 
word or phrase that you do not understand, you can always read our guide 
for help, just as you might read a map when you are lost. 


What to use if you don't like our guide 


No resource is perfect for everybody. If you have decided that our guide is not 
right for your needs, we have other resources we can recommend. Please also let 


us know what you wish our guide could offer you. 


If you want to acquire Sanskrit, we recommend the resources we mentioned 
above. Or if you ultimately feel most comfortable with the textbook format, here 


are the English-language textbooks we recommend for beginners: 


* Introduction to Sanskrit Volumes I and II by Thomas Egenes. This simple 


and gentle series explains Sanskrit grammar bit by bit. 


* The Cambridge Introduction to Sanskrit by Antonia Ruppel. This beautiful 
work is friendly, methodical, and clear and it is an excellent follow-up to 


the Egenes set above. 
You can find more resources on our site's Resources page. 


About the author 


Sanskrit is like a massive and beautiful forest. Many of the people who enter this 
forest get tangled in a jungle of complicated explanations. And a few unlucky 
travelers are eaten by the tigers of anxiety boredom, doubt, and frustration. I 
created this guide to give ordinary people a clear and enjoyable path through 
that forest. 


I used to believe that grammar was the only way to learn Sanskrit. I now believe 


that most Sanskrit learners should focus on acquiring Sanskrit rather than study- 
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ing it. But there will always be people who love and appreciate grammar, just as 
I do. And there is certainly a need for a resource that explains Sanskrit clearly, 


simply, and completely. 


I dedicate this guide to my grandparents: B. Raghavachari, Mohana Ragha- 
vachari, the late S. Rangaswamy, and the late Malathi Rangaswamy. I also decid- 


ate it to you, and to all those who love and learn Sanskrit. 
24 September 2021 


Copyright 


This guide is licensed under a Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 International li- 
cense. This means that you can use this guide however you like, as long as you 


credit learnsanskrit.org. But please read the full license for details. 
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For experts 


This longer introduction is meant for advanced readers, such as teachers, schol- 
ars, those who may know some Sanskrit already or those who simply want to 
know more about the guide. This page covers the same information as our intro- 


duction for beginners, but it does so in a deeper and more sophisticated way. 


If you are already satisfied by our introduction for beginners, you can skip this 


section and move on to the next one. 


Our intended audience 


Our guide is for anyone who wants to read Sanskrit literature and who wants to 
learn grammar to make sense of what they read. Grammar is a technical subject, 
but we do not expect any background knowledge in grammar, linguistics, or re- 
lated fields. 


Too often, resources for teaching Sanskrit (especially those written in English) 
use an academic and highly technical style. This is fine per se, but as a whole, 
this technical style carries an implicit message: "Sanskrit is something only an 


elite person can know and learn. If you are not an elite, Sanskrit is not for you.” 


We reject this idea completely. We believe that anyone who wants to learn 
Sanskrit should be able to do so and that it is our responsibility to encourage and 


nurture learners rather than throw them into a sea of rules and jargon. 


Second language acguisition research 


Our starting point, and the basis for our approach to Sanskrit grammar, is the 
main finding from second language acquisition research: acquiring and studying 


a language are different mental processes and respond to different techniques. 
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The realm of acquisition is essentially one of subconscious, implicit, and organic 
growth in the learner's implicit mental representation of the language, which de- 
velops through exposure to interesting and level-appropriate content. Consistent 
exposure to such content over time is enough to acquire any language to a very 
high level, perhaps when paired with the limited and ad-hoc study of explicit 


grammar rules. 


The realm of study is essentially one of conscious, explicit, and willful develop- 
ment of an explicit model of the language and its rules, which occurs through 
the diligent study and application of various rules, often to a list of intentionally 
memorized words. Consistent study of rules is enough to develop deep mastery 
but has little relationship to the fast and accurate real-time interpretation of con- 


tent in our language of interest. 


Although the exact relationship between these explicit and implicit modes of en- 
gagement is still unclear in the research, what can be said with some confidence 
is that the neurolinguistic processes involved are different enough to treat impli- 
cit (acquisition) and explicit (studying) approaches to language as two different 


activities. 


In the future, we'll add some links the literature here. For now, we recom- 
mend the works of Bill VanPatten and Susan Gass. 


Focusing on explicit grammar 


In light of this division, we see the textbook model as fundamentally flawed be- 
cause it attempts to support the divergent activities of implicit and explicit study 
simultaneously. If implicit knowledge is knowing how to throw a ball, explicit 
knowledge is knowing the kinematic equations that describe the ball's trajectory. 
Knowing the calculus of kinematics has some incidental relationship to throwing 


a ball, but in a pragmatic sense, neither provides much insight into the other. 
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Here is a small example of what we mean. A person rides a bicycle or skateboard 
or scooter or motorcycle but drives a car or truck and pilots a boat or airplane. 
The semantics of these three words are similar, but it is difficult to articulate a 
specific and explicit rule that accounts for the difference. Such is the real-world 


behavior of human language. 


Given this divergence between implicit and explicit representations of language 
and the approaches necessary to cultivate them, we have focused solely on build- 
ing up an explicit representation of Sanskrit. This narrower perspective is pro- 


foundly liberating and allows us to perform one task simply and effectively. 
But perhaps we should address the critical question: why study grammar at all? 


Mainly, grammar offers a shortcut to working through ancient Sanskrit literature. 
We use the phrase “working through” deliberately: the slow, word-by-word ana- 
lysis of a sentence is completely different from the fast, accurate, and real-time 


understanding of a sentence that arises through acquisition. 


But there are other compelling reasons to pursue the study of grammar. Gram- 
mar is interesting for its own sake, especially given Sanskrit's long tradition of 
linguistics and grammatical study. Grammar can clarify doubts on usage and 
meaning for those interested in composition or exegesis. And grammar can 


provide structure for those learners who crave structure and certainty. 
What are the specific advantages of focusing solely on explicit representation? 


The first is that we can omit many of the devices that are shown in the literature 
to be ineffective, such as translation drills, conjugation drills, vocabulary lists, 
and other kinds of what we might call “language practice.” These devices sap 
time and energy from the student and are not particularly effective for acquisi- 


tion, which is their intended focus in the first place. 


The second is that we can sequence our content in an entirely different way. In 
the standard textbook, introducing a new topic for discussion is an expensive 
and costly thing to do, because the assumption is that the student must memor- 
ize most or all new material that is presented. But more critically, these topics 


must be presented with an eye to acquisition. As a result, important but gram- 
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matically unusual features are either unreasonably delayed or introduced piece- 
meal and out of seguence. When we are free of these constraints, we can present 


Sanskrit's major systems clearly and comprehensively. 


If we omit any devices aimed at acquisition, what is our answer to the acquisi- 


tion problem? What do we recommend that learners do? 


Simply, we encourage the use of resources aimed directly at Sanskrit acquisition, 


such as: 


* Amarahāsa: free online stories written especially for acquiring Sanskrit. 


* Samskrita Bharati (India, US): Conversational Sanskrit. Includes work- 


shops, classes, correspondence courses, and in-person events. 


* Vyoma-Samskrta-Pathasala: Online Sanskrit lectures in a classroom format. 


That said, there will always be those who find anything other than ancient liter- 
ature to be a waste of time. Now that our grammar guide has matured, we are 
building an assisted reading environment for such learners. Assisted reading is 
not an optimal acquisition environment because the material involved is far too 
complex for beginning and intermediate learners. But we see such an approach 


as a pragmatic compromise for those who insist on grammar-based approaches. 


Style and intended audience 


Our focus is ordinary people who want to read Sanskrit literature and who want 
to use grammar to make sense of what they read. Perhaps some of these people 
are comfortable with technical expressions like “partitive genitive” or “past pass- 
ive participle” and delight in the intricacies of grammar. (We can certainly re- 
late!) But to most people, such terms are confusing, intimidating, and sterile. We 
want to include as many learners as we can, so we avoid this complex and highly 


technical jargon and prefer simple, everyday language. 


This does not mean, however, that we dumb down our content. 
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As an example, one of the common Sanskrit suffixes is -ta. -ta is often termed a 
“past passive participle” suffix. This term is problematic in two ways. First, it 
doesn't make any sense (unless the reader knows about past tenses, the passive 


voice, and participles). Second, it is a poor fit for Sanskrit specifically: 


* Many roots use -ta in an active sense (e.g. gata). 
e Many roots use -ta without any clear past sense at all (e.g. šakta). 


* The concept of "participles” is much less powerful than just considering the 


class of Sanskrit verbal suffixes (also known as krt suffixes) as a whole. 


Rather than laboriously explain this suffix using terms that poorly fit the way 
Sanskrit works, we can simply say instead that the suffix -ta generally shows that 
someone "has acted" or "has been acted on,” with a few examples. The suffix is 
thus tied immediately to meaningful Sanskrit expressions and to English coun- 
terparts that the reader already knows deeply. And the learner doesn't need to 


memorize an awkward and ill-fitting term. 


To put it simply we make a distinction between knowing Sanskrit and talking 
about Sanskrit. How we talk about Sanskrit doesn't matter at all. What matters is 
that we communicate useful knowledge to the learner in a way that they can 


easily understand and internalize. 


Core lessons 
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The Sanskrit language 


Our core lessons will teach you about all of Sanskrit at a basic level. Together, 
these core lessons will help you build a strong tree trunk for the rest of your 


studies. 


First, our lessons will focus on the Sanskrit sounds: what they are, how they are 
pronounced, and how they affect each other. We will then learn some of the 
sound change rules that Sanskrit often uses. Here is a simple example of a sound 


change rule: 


J = J 
PN: s qun qui s qeu 
krsnah na yudhyate — krsno na yudhyate 
Krishna does not fight. 


(Don't worry about the details here; we will explain them later.) 


Once we finish learning about Sanskrit's sounds and sound change rules, we will 
learn about basic Sanskrit sentences. We will also learn about the three basic 
word types that Sanskrit uses. First, we will learn about naming words like 
"Krishna": 


R J 
PUT A TAC | 
krsno na yudhyate. 
Krishna does not fight. 


Next, we will learn about action words like “fight”: 


` ` 
PM ATA | 
krsno na yudhyate. 


Krishna does not fight. 


Finally, we will learn about miscellaneous words like “not”: 


~ N 
PM A YET | 
krsno na yudhyate. 
Krishna does not fight. 
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We will end our core lessons by learning how to create new words in Sanskrit. 


Here are some examples of the kinds of words we can create: 


x 
qw + A a 
yuj + a — yoga 


yoke, join, unite — yoking, junction, union; yoga 
` ^C. 
dit +34 — ifi 
yoga + in — yogin 
yoga — characterized by yoga; yogi 
e ~ Cm 
SH + 8BI KAUT 
karman + yoga — karmayoga 


karma (action) + yoga — yoga of action; karma yoga 


Together, these core lessons will give us a complete view of Sanskrit grammar. 
Once you finish these core lessons and know them well, you can explore the rest 


of our guide in whatever order you like. 
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Basic vowels 


Sanskrit students traditionally begin their studies by learning about the different 


Sanskrit sounds. We will start our core lessons in the same way. 


Why is it so important to study Sanskrit's sounds? It is because Sanskrit sounds 
often transform due to sound change rules. If we study Sanskrit's sounds closely, 


then we can better use and understand these sound change rules. 


For that reason, half of our core lessons are about sounds: how to pronounce 


them, what they are like, and how they affect each other. 


First, a note on scripts 


A script is a way of writing down a language's sounds. In modern times, 
most people write Sanskrit in the Devanagari (SqdF RI) script. In the West, 
many people also use romanized Sanskrit, which uses an extended version 
of the Latin alphabet. 


Most of the Sanskrit in our guide is written in both Devanagari and in ro- 
manized Sanskrit. You can use a different script by accessing our online 


guide at learnsanskrit.org/guide. 


If you don't know Devanagari and want to learn it, see the Devanagari topic 
in our guide. But before you do, we recommend that you finish the core les- 


sons. 


How do we make different sounds? 


When we speak, a stream of air flows out of our lungs and through our mouth 
and nose. If we move our tongue, our lips, and other parts of our mouth, we can 


modify this flow of air and create different sounds. 


Simple and open sounds like “a” and “o” are called vowels. When we pronounce 
them, our breath flows straight out of our mouths. And by moving our tongue 


and lips, we can create different vowel sounds: “Aaa! Eee! Ooo!” 
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The first Sanskrit vowel is a. a is a simple and relaxed sound: 


S1 


a 


We're still adding audio to the new version of our guide. For now, you can 
listen to all of these sounds through this resource from the University of 
British Columbia. 


Points of pronunciation 


If we change the position of our tongue and lips, we can modify the basic vowel 


a and create other vowels. 


How might we modify this sound? One way is by changing the point of pro - 
nunciation we use. Sanskrit sounds use five basic points of pronunciation, and 


you can see all five of them marked in the image below: 


From right to left, these points are: 


* the soft palate, which is the soft and fleshy area at the back of your mouth 


* the hard palate, which is the hard and bony area that is sometimes called 


the “roof” of our mouth 
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e the edge of the roof of the mouth, near the “hard bump” near our teeth 
* the base of our teeth 


* the lips 


When we pronounce a, our tongue rests near our soft palate: 


4 


a 


But if we change where our tongue rests in our mouth, we can create different 


vowel sounds. For example, we can move the middle of our tongue closer to the 


S] 


i 


hard palate: 


Or the tip of our tongue might rest near the bump on the roof of our mouth: 


Ae 


r 


Or the tip might rest near the base of the teeth: 


ce 


l 


Or we might use our lips instead: 


3 
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By using these five points of pronunciation, we create five different vowel 
sounds. And by changing our pronunciation in other ways, we can create many 
other kinds of sounds. 





Review 


In the next lesson, we'll combine the basic vowels above and create a variety of 
different sounds. 


1. What are the five points of pronunciation? 


2. What are the five vowels that we learned about in this lesson? 
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Short and long vowels 


In the previous lesson, we learned about five basic vowels: 


ST Q Ro c 3 


a i r l u 


These five vowels are like different ingredients in a kitchen. By combining in- 
gredients in different ways, we can create all kinds of new flavors. And by com- 


bining vowels in different ways, we can create all kinds of new sounds. 


In this lesson, we will learn about some of the new sounds we can create by 


combining the basic vowels above. 


Doubling a vowel 


Suppose we are drinking tea and want to make our tea sweeter. What is the dif- 
ference between adding one spoon of sugar and adding two? With one spoonful, 


our tea will be sweet. With two spoonfuls, our tea will be very sweet! 


In the same way, what if we combine a and a together? We get a new sound that 


has the same basic flavor as a but in a more intense form. We get the vowel ā: 


STI 


a 


ā is pronounced for twice as much time as a. For this reason, ā is called a long 


vowel, and a is called a short vowel. 


We will study many different sound combinations in our guide. So let's use this 


simple format to describe them: 


Sp 3p M 


acta-d 
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To the left of the arrow, you can see the two sounds that we combine (a and a). 
To the right, you can see our result (à). You can read this rule as “a and a com- 


bine to make à." 


Can we combine the other vowels we've seen so far? Yes, we can: 
1438 
i+i—ī 
H+ RHR 


Err 


J+J > A 


ut+tu—>ü 


l is very rare in Sanskrit, and it does not have a long version. So in total, these 


combinations give us four new long vowels: 


il E SI 


a 


c 
"Ni 
S 


Combining long vowels 


What happens if we try the combinations below? Do we get an “extra long” ā? 


ST + A — a 
a+ta—ā 
ST + 31T — ? 
acta? 
31+ 31? 
ücta? 
SIT + ST ? 


aqa+a—? 
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No, we don't get an “extra long” ā. All of these combinations give us ā again: 


ST + 91 al 
acta-d 
ST + 9T al 
acta-d 
SIT + A — SIT 
acta-d 
SIT + ST — al 
ā+tā—>ā 


To save space and make the pattern clear, let's write down all four of these 


changes like so: 
(St, ST) + (S1, 3) — M 
(a, ā) + (a, ā) 5a 


Here, (a, à) means "a or d." So you can read this rule as “a or à combines with 


another a or d to create dà." 


Likewise, here are the rules for the other vowels: 
(3, 8) + (& 3) — 3 
GLD +D 
(R, K) + (R, R) > R 


(D Tue 


(3, K) + (S, d$) —Eh 


(u ū) + u, ū) > ū 
Review 


We have now seen the first nine Sanskrit vowels. Here they are in their tradition- 


al order: 
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In the next lesson, we will continue to combine these vowels in different ways 


and create new sounds. Now, here are a few review guestions: 


1. Which vowels are short? Which vowels are long? 
2. What do we get when we combine ā and ā? 


3. What do we get when we combine i and i? 
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Semivowels 


Just as we can combine sugar and salt to make new flavors, we can combine 


vowels that use different points of pronunciation to make new sounds. 


If the first vowel is not a or ā, then it becomes a special shortened form. For ex- 


ample, i or ī might change like this: 


(J +a—u 


D +a— ya 
(3,3) +A > T 
GLD +å — ya 


And likewise for yu, ya, yr, yr, and yl. We can make similar combinations with 


the other vowels: 


(J +A—u 


D +a— ya 


(KK) + AT 


(r,t) +a—ra 


€ -31o0 


l|+a— la 


(3,3) +A — a 


(u, ü) + a —> va 
And likewise if the second vowel is not a. 


Together, these combinations give us four new sounds: 


q S) q 


ya ra la va 
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Why do we add a to all of these sounds? We add a so that we can pronounce 
these sounds more easily. At the same time, adding a lets us create convenient 
names for these sounds. For example, we can talk about the sound ya, the sound 


ra, and so on. 


These new sounds are similar to vowels, but they behave a little differently from 
the vowels we've seen. So, they are called semivowels. Each semivowel uses a 


different point of pronunciation: 


e ya is pronounced at the same point as i and T. 
e ra is pronounced at the same point as r and F. 
e la is pronounced at the same point as |. 


* ya is pronounced at the same point as u and ū. 


Semivowels are a part of a larger group of sounds called consonants. We 


will learn more about consonants in a future lesson. 


Review 


In the next lesson, we will complete our study of the Sanskrit vowels. For review, 


see if you can combine the sounds below correctly: 


$c? 


Ī+u—>? 


K+ =? 


f+i-? 


«+4— 7? 


|+e—? 


š+3—? 


u+ā>? 
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Compound vowels 


In the previous lesson, we learned how vowels combine if the first vowel is not a 


or d. In those situations, the first vowel becomes a semivowel: 
g43915 3 
i+a— ya 

But what does happen if the first vowel is a or a? 


(81, 9T) +  — ? 


(a, a -i—? 


In this lesson, we will learn what happens and complete our basic picture of the 


Sanskrit vowels. 


e and o 


a and à combine well with other vowels. So when a or à is the first vowel, we 


get these new combinations: 


(st, M) + (3, $) 5 U 


(a,a) - (L0) >e 


(31, 9T) + (3, ) — sil 


(a, à) + (u, ü) — o 


(ST, ST) + (E, R) — AL 


(a, a) + (r, D ar 


(A, M) + Z — HS 


(a, à) +l—al 


r and l are semivowels, and we have seen them already. But e and o are new 


sounds: 
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q FÌ 


e 


e and o are called compound vowels, since they are compounds of two different 
vowel sounds. Compound vowels are always long vowels. All of the other vowels 
we've seen are called simple vowels, and these simple vowels can be either 


short (like a) or long (like ā). 


ai and au 


Can we combine a with these new sounds again? Yes, we can: 


(31, M+ 9 Ñ 


(a, ā) +e—ai 


(st, 9T) + si — i 


(a, ā) -0—au 


(ST, SIT) + AL SIR. 


(a, ā) + ar àr 


(ST, SIT) + Aes — AMA 


(a, ā) + al — al 


ai and au are also compound vowels, and they are also long: 


= A 
S ST" 
ai au 


Can we combine a with these sounds once more? We can, but the result is the 


same. There are no more sounds we can create: 


(31, W) - à — U 


(a, à) + ai — ai 
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(st, ST) + At Ñ 


(a, ā) + au — au 


(ST, SIT) + AN — AK 


(a, ā) + ar »ār 


(ST, SIT) + SIG — AIS 


(a, ā) + al al 
Combining compound vowels 


We have seen almost all of the different ways that Sanskrit vowels combine with 
each other. But there is one loose end. What if the first vowel is a compound 


vowel? 


If the first vowel is a compound vowel, then we usually see the following 


changes: 


q+ Ho WA 


etaaya 


q+ 3c SIT 9T 


ai +a—āya 


FÌ + A — Aa 


octa-ava 


w+ A ST A 


au+a—dava 
And likewise if the second vowel is not a. 


If these changes feel strange to you, it might help to remember where the com- 
pound vowels come from. For example, the compound vowel e comes from the 
vowels a and i. So when e is followed by some other vowel, it's as if the i sound 


becomes the semivowel y: 


QV+H58H4+384+9 


e+a-ati+a 
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Sp g +A — WH 


atictaaya 
We can think about ai in the same way: 


S.L 3p 3p SD q 4 3T 


ai +a>a+a+i+a 


ST + 3T o $ c 31  SIFEI 91 


ata+ti+ta—āya 


But if thinking about the vowels this way is too confusing, you can just memor- 


ize the four changes above. We repeat them here for convenience: 


q+ Ho WMA 


etaaya 


l+ 3p — SIT 9T 


aita-dya 
x 
a+ A> AA 


octa-ava 


SĪ + A AGA 


au +a > āva 
Review 


We have now seen all of the fundamental Sanskrit vowels. Here they are in their 


traditional order: 
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/d 
a cp 
I 


au 


In the next lesson, we will learn about consonants. But before that, here are a 


few review questions: 


1. Which vowels are short? Which vowels are long? 
2. Which vowels are compound vowels? 
3. What do we get when we combine o and i? 


4. What do we get when we combine au and e? 
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Consonants 


In the previous lessons, we learned about the Sanskrit vowels and how they 
combine with each other. In this lesson, we will learn about a new type of sound: 
the consonant. For example, the semivowels we saw in the previous lesson (ya, 


ra, la, va) are all consonants. 


We create consonants by disturbing the clean flow of air through the mouth. If 
we use the different points of pronunciation and touch them in different ways, 


we can create Many new consonant sounds. 


The first 25 consonants 


When we make sounds like “k” and “p,” the flow of air through our mouths stops 
completely. We pronounce the first 25 Sanskrit consonants by stopping the flow 
of air through the mouth. 


For example, we can create the sound k by touching the base of the tongue to 
the soft palate. We call this sound ka, because ka is easier to pronounce than just 
k: 


h 


ka 


ka is pronounced when the flow of air continues in a gentle way. If it continues 


in a forceful way with extra air, we create a new sound kha: 


ad 


kha 


kha is called an aspirated sound, and ka is called an unaspirated sound. (The 
word “aspirated” just means "with extra breath,” and it is related to words like 
“respire” and “inspire.”). When we change how we use our breath, we change 


the basic sound ka to create something new. 
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But we can make other changes besides just changing our breathing. If you 
touch your fingers to your throat and pronounce the sounds “sss” and “zzz,” you 


can feel your throat and vocal cords vibrate. This vibration is called voicing. 


Sounds like “s” don't use voicing, so they are called unvoiced sounds. Mean- 
while, sounds like “z” do use voicing, so they are likewise called voiced sounds. 
All of the vowels we have seen are also voiced sounds. And just as we have the 


unvoiced consonants ka and kha, we have the voiced consonants ga and gha: 


7T q 


ga gha 


We can also make sounds by redirecting the flow of air. If we redirect this flow of 
air through our nose, we create the sound na. Since we pronounce ria with the 


help of the nose, it is called a nasal consonant: 
€ 
na 


So from just the soft palate, we get five new consonant sounds: 


$ uw I 4 Ss 


ka kha ga gha na 


Now, what happens if we use the hard palate instead of the soft palate? We get 


five more consonants: 


q4 S Gd UG c 


ca cha ja jha fia 
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What if the tip of the tongue touches the hard bump on the roof of the mouth? 


Then we get five more consonants: 


G Ò 9 C Ul 


ta tha da dha na 


And likewise when the tip of the tongue touches the base of the teeth: 


d 4d Q q qd 


ta tha da dha na 


Or when the lips touch: 


pa pha ba bha ma 


By using the five points of pronunciation, we have created 25 different conson- 


ant sounds. Let's consider all 25 of these sounds together: 


z H 


AJ 


ta 


a 


ta 


a 4] 


Al 


Gl 


ha 


Oo 


O1 


ha 


~ 


S 


tha 


& 
e 
a 


& 2] 


AJ 
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These sounds form a grid with five rows and five columns. The sounds in each 


row use the same point of pronunciation. And the sounds in each column have 


similar properties: 


* All the sounds in the first two columns (the ka and kha columns) are un- 


voiced, and the others are voiced. 


* All of the sounds in the second and fourth columns (the kha and gha 


columns) are aspirated, and the others are unaspirated. 


* All of the sounds in the fifth column (ria fía na na ma) are nasal conson- 


ants. 


This simple scheme, which is almost 3000 years old, lets us quickly understand 


how the different consonant sounds relate to each other. 
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The other consonants 
We have just a few more consonants to examine. 


Instead of stopping the flow of air, we can just constrict it. If we do so, we get the 


semivowels, which we saw in a previous lesson: 


q 7 5 q 


ya ra la va 


ra has a rougher sound similar to what you might hear in Hindi or Spanish. And 


va is pronounced like a mix of the English “v” and “w” sounds. 


We can also disturb the flow of air to make a hissing sound. If we do so, we can 
make three new sounds: ša at the hard palate, sa at the roof, and sa at the teeth. 


All three of these sounds are unvoiced: 


al q d 


sa sa sa 


And finally, we can make a voiced hissing sound by using the soft palate: 


e 


ha 


We have now seen all of the standard Sanskrit consonants. Here they are in their 


traditional order: 
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7 31 
= A 
a) +2 


2 di 
el 


o 
e 
a 
ed 
a 
Gas 
e 
O 
m 
e 


AJ 
O1 
= Al 
eu 
a e 


ct 
a 
et 
m» 
a 


a 2] 
X 
Iur 

a AJ 


et 
pa 
a 
A. 
a 
a 
sī 
a 


S 
S 
a 
e 
a 
o 
c 
Q 


ya ra la 


In Devanagari, consecutive consonants are written in an unusual way. For 


details, see our lesson on consonant clusters. 
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Review 


We have seen almost all of the sounds used in normal Sanskrit. In the next les- 
son, we'll study two more sounds and complete our study of the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet. 


1. What point of pronunciation does ja use? What about da? 
2. Which consonants are nasal sounds? 
3. Is ya a vowel or a consonant? 


4. Is $a voiced or unvoiced? What about ha? 
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anusvāra and visarga 


In this lesson, we will learn about the last two sounds in the Sanskrit alphabet. 
These sounds often change when other sounds follow them. But with what we 


have learned so far, we can easily understand these sounds and their changes. 


anusvara 


The first sound we will study is called the anusvāra (“after-sound”): 


$ 


ST 


am 


(We've added a before the anusvāra to make it easier to pronounce.) 


The anusvāra has its own distinct pronunciation. But often, its written form is 
used as a kind of “shorthand” for nasal sounds followed by a consonant. In each 
example below, we should pronounce the word on the left in the same way as 


the word on the right: 


HT: ug: 

samgah — sangah 
ast: — HAT: 
samjayah — sanjayah 
Gale: — HMA: 


samnyāsah — sannyāsah 
da: — AFI: 


sambandhah — sambandhah 


If you would like to read more about the anusvāra, we recommend this 


short monograph by Shriramana Sharma. 
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visarga 


The next sound is called the visarga (“release”): 


ah 
(As with the anusvāra, we've added a before the visarga to make it easier to pro- 
nounce.) 


Generally, the visarga is pronounced like the “h” in “house.” It is pronounced at 


the soft palate. 


In modern times, however, the visarga is often pronounced like an “echo” of the 
previous vowel when it is at the end of a phrase. So ah is pronounced like aha, 


üh is pronounced like ühu, aih is pronounced like aihi, and so on. 


The Sanskrit alphabet 


Here is the standard Sanskrit alphabet in order. First are the simple vowels: 


s wo: i FS 
Az A S) 


r r l 
Then the compound vowels: 
g 8 m 
e ai o 


au 


Then the anusvāra and visarga: 
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4 ST 


am ah 


oe 


Then the consonants: 


on 
S 
on 
FJ? 
C 
4| + s 
c 
09 
a 
c 


cha ja jha 


a 
4 z rq 


e 
O4 
= Al 
eu 


dha na 


ai 
n- 
Iur 
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Lom: 
a 
Ct 
c 
a 
Qa 
a 
Qa 
c 
a 


a <] 
& zl 
= 9] 
t 
aH 


q 7 q 
ay a € 


In the list above, we have colored each letter according to the point of pronunci- 


ation it uses. Letters that use two points of pronunciation are left black. The 
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anusvāra is also left black, since it doesn't use any of these points of pronunci- 


ation. 





Review 


Now we have seen all of the sounds used in normal Sanskrit. Our kitchen of 
sounds is well-stocked and ready for use. 


1. What is the sound ah called? What is the sound am called? 
2. In modern times, how is auh often pronounced at the end of a sentence? 


3. How is samcaya usually pronounced? How about sambodhi? 
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Syllables 


Syllables are groups of sounds that we pronounce as one unit. For example, a 
word like “beginners” has three syllables (“be-gin-ners”). Now that we know 


about the basic Sanskrit sounds, let's learn more about syllables. 


Why learn about syllables? First, knowing about syllables helps us have good 
pronunciation. Second, some of Sanskrit's rules are easier to understand if we 


know how syllables work. 


How to split a phrase into syllables 


In Sanskrit, each syllable has exactly one vowel: 
TT — di 7T 
yoga — Yo ga 
yoga 


ATU — A X UT 


vyākaraņa — vyā ka ra na 


grammar 


Traditionally each syllable should end in a vowel: 


c c 
wu 
dharma — dha rma 


dharma 


^M A 
HA AF 
ksetra — kse tra 


field 


And the anusvāra and visarga are in the same syllable as the vowel they follow: 


ded > a thd 
samskrta — sam skr ta 
Sanskrit 
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sd — g: a 
duhkha — duh kha 
difficulty, suffering 


If there are any other sounds at the end of our phrase, we include them in the 


last syllable: 


JE Oc 
sukham — su kham 


ease, pleasure 


dail — d ald 
vrksāt — vr ksat 


from the tree 


To better understand these rules, let's read the first verse of the Bhagavad Gita, 
which you can listen to here. Here is the first half of the verse: 


RA PEMA TATA FACAA: | 


dharmaksetre kuruksetre samavetā yuyutsavah 1 


We split this into syllables like so: 
GS AR Ca ON NON 
qa FRA NAIRA 
dharmaksetre kuruksetre — dha rma kse tre ku ru kse tre 
J J 
HH FAs: Hd dpa: 


samavetā yuyutsavah — sa ma ve tā yu yu tsa vah 


Devanagari: a syllable script 


In the examples above, notice how cleanly each Devanagari word separates 
into different syllables. Each *unit" of Devanagari is its own syllable accord- 


ing to the rules above. 
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Light and heavy syllables 


There are two kinds of syllables: light and heavy. We usually pronounce heavy 
syllables for twice as much time as light syllables. 


Which syllables are light, and which are heavy? Generally, these syllables are 
heavy: 


* Syllables with long vowels. 
* Syllables that are followed by multiple consonants. 


* Syllables that are followed by the anusvāra or visarga. 
And all other syllables are light. 


In the example below, the red syllables are heavy and the black ones are light. As 
you read through this example, try to explain why each syllable is light or heavy: 


C NN kaijas 
quggeud 
dha rma kse tre ku ru kse tre 


qudd qqaa: 


sa ma ve tà yu yu tsa vah 


Review 


If you pronounce light and heavy syllables correctly, your Sanskrit pronunciation 


will be sharp and clear. 


If you would like to practice identifying syllables, you can try dividing the lines 


below. The first line is from the Purusasüktam, which you can listen to here: 


TESA FEI: HEAT: TEST 


sahasrašīrsā purusah sahasrāksah sahasrapāt 


The next line is from the Vertkatasuprabhātam, which you can listen to here: 


Ad: AACA Tal AIHA: 


mātah samastajagatam madhukaitabhāreh 
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And the last line is from the Mahisāsuramardinistotram, which you can listen to 
here: 


ara RT C fei NAA Aa Weld aR 


ayi girinandini nanditamedini viśvavinodini nandinute 
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Sandhi 


When we speak quickly, we make many kinds of small and subconscious changes 
to the way we speak. These small changes let us speak more quickly and 
smoothly. For example, some native English speakers will not pronounce the fi- 


6 99 


nal “g” sound of words like “walking” and “going.” 


These kinds of sound changes also occur in Sanskrit. Here is a simple example: 


Etat fa — ala fe 
sītā asvam icchati — sītāšvam icchati 


Sita wants a horse. 


When we speak quickly, it is difficult to pause after the ā in sītā and start again 
with the first a of a$vam. By combining these two vowels into a single sound, our 


speech remains fast and smooth. 


In Sanskrit, these sound changes are called sandhi, which means “joining” or 


“junction.” Sandhi refers to what happens at the junction of different sounds. 


Every language has its own sandhi changes. But Sanskrit sandhi is unusual be- 
cause it is often written down. For example, the Sanskrit words gajo and gajas 
have exactly the same meaning, but we use gajo in front of some sounds and 
gajas in front of others: 

T ATR ITESĪA | 

gajo nagaram gacchati. 


The elephant goes to the village. 


° CS 
VISIT dé Teste | 
gajas tarum gacchati. 


The elephant goes to the tree. 


Why are sandhi changes written down in Sanskrit? Sanskrit speakers cared 
about the power of spoken language. Writing, when it was used at all, was 
meant to preserve the sound of spoken Sanskrit. So since sandhi changes appear 


in spoken Sanskrit, they usually appear in written Sanskrit too. 
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In this lesson, we'll learn a few basic sandhi rules. Studying these rules will also 


help us build up our awareness of different Sanskrit sounds. 


The basic principle of sandhi 


This is the basic principle of sandhi: 
Generally, sandhi makes it easier to speak quickly and smoothly. 


If you remember this basic principle, you can save yourself hours of time. In fact, 


this principle is so important that we will say it twice: 
Generally, sandhi makes it easier to speak quickly and smoothly. 


We urge you to read the examples below out loud. Read them slowly, and read 
them quickly. Notice which sounds are easy to say and which are difficult. Over 
time, your mind and body will develop an intuition for how sandhi changes 
should feel. 


Vowel sandhi 
Vowel sandhi is the name for sandhi rules between two vowels. 


Actually, we have studied most of vowel sandhi already. When we studied the 
different vowel combinations, what we were really studying were vowel sandhi 


rules. As a reminder, here are some examples of vowel sandhi: 


«iar fa — diat fe 
sītā asvam icchati — sītāšvam icchati 


Sita wants a horse. 


€. S CN 
Tet 3S8 Feat > MA gvela 
sītā isum icchati — sitesum icchati 


Sita wants an arrow. 
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CN ~ CN 
TT GTA Seal — Alcs Festa 
sītā etam icchati — sītaitam icchati 


Sita wants this. 


CN S CN 
SIRI Sah zwld — Vida Teale 
sita udakam icchati — sitodakam icchati 


Sita wants water. 


~ CS A A 
den stigma of > id Seale 
sītā odanam icchati — sītaudanam icchati 


Sita wants rice. 


And a few more with a different first vowel: 


CS LN CS 
ATR WIA Tal — Bay AA guid 
šabarī asvam icchati — šabary ašvam icchati 


Shabari wants a horse. 


C C 
STET GA Pesta — ATA gd 
Sabart isum icchati — šabarīsum icchati 


Shabari wants an arrow. 


N O S CS 
ATR MIGA Ff — Wes IGA Fula 
šabarī odanam icchati — šabary odanam icchati 


Shabari wants rice. 


visarga sandhi 


visarga sandhi is the name for sandhi changes where the first sound is the 


visarga. For now, we will give some basic examples of visarga sandhi. 


One common change is that the visarga becomes ša if followed by the letters ca 


or cha: 


a C 
TA: Wed — TST Aled | 
gajāh caranti — gajds caranti. 


The elephants walk. 
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and sa if followed by the letters ta or tha: 


CS CS CS CS 
TT: TefSIect — FST efTe | 
gajāh tisthanti — gajās tisthanti. 
The elephants stand. 


The idea is that the visarga, which is pronounced at the soft palate, changes to 
match the point of pronunciation used by ca, cha, ta, and tha. When these 


sounds match, we can pronounce them together more easily. 


Another change is that the visarga disappears if a voiced sound follows it: 


fan fan 
To: Tested | — Ws Tested | 
gajah gacchanti. — gajā gacchanti. 


The elephants go. 


fan C 
IRT: Agfa! = TST afe 
gajāh nadanti. — gajā nadanti. 


The elephants roar. 


CS $ CS 
VISIT: AAH RAA — VST STS WRIT I 
gajah amram pasyanti. — gajā āmram pasyanti. 


The elephants see a mango tree. 


Just as a drop of water vanishes when it touches a hot pan, the unvoiced visarga 
vanishes when it touches a voiced sound. But one important exception is that ah 
becomes o if a voiced consonant follows: 
^ ` J 
TA: Gad — TAI Fad 
rāmah yudhyate — rāmo yudhyate 
Rama fights. 


C ben fan 
Ta: ald — UHI aid 
rāmah jayati — rāmo jayati 


Rama conguers. 
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€. a CN 
YA: said — UHI sald 
ramah hasati — ramo hasati 


Rama laughs. 


There is a complex explanation for this change. But, it is faster and simpler to 


just memorize it. 


Consonant sandhi 


Consonant sandhi is the name for sandhi rules where the first sound is a con- 
sonant. Here we will give one small example of consonant sandhi. When the 


sound m is followed by a consonant, it becomes the anusvāra: 


CS C) CS 
UA: APRA Tq — UA: ATT Teste | 
rāmah sagaram gacchati — rāmah sāgaram gacchati. 


Rama goes to the ocean. 


CS N t CS 
TA: AAA Tala — TAT ari Tate 
ramah vanam gacchati — rāmo vanam gacchati. 


Rama goes to the forest. 


CS C) CS 
TA: EERH Tals — A ed Tala | 
rāmah candram gacchati = rāmaš candram gacchati. 


Rama goes to the moon. 


Remember: the anusvāra is often used as a shorthand way to write down differ- 
ent nasal sounds. For example, the two sentences below are written differently, 


but they are often pronounced identically: 
C CS 
TA: ATT Tesla 
rāmah sāgaram gacchati 


TA: GUNS TESLA | 


rāmah sāgarani gacchati. 
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If we keep this in mind, then we have the same principle as before: m changes to 
match the point of pronunciation used by the following sound. When both 
sounds use the same point of pronunciation, we can pronounce them together 


more easily. 


The avagraha 


Finally, you may sometimes see this symbol when you read Sanskrit: 


S 


! 


This symbol is called the avagraha, and it is not pronounced. 


The avagraha is similar to the apostrophe () symbol that we use in English. In 
English, one of the ways we use the apostrophe is to show that a sound was re- 
moved. For example, the contraction “isn't” comes from “is not." Here, the apo- 
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strophe in “isn't” shows that the “o” in “not” was removed. 


In the same way, we use the avagraha in Sanskrit to show that a vowel (usually 


a) was removed due to sandhi. Here is a common change that uses the avagraha: 
` a ~ Vs CS 
YA: AMAR IT SA — TAT SAAT Tested | 
rāmah ayodhyām gacchati = rāmo 'yodhyām gacchati. 


Rama goes to Ayodhya. 


The rule here is that if the visarga has an a on either side of it, all three sounds 
are replaced with o. Again, there is a complicated explanation for this change, 


but it is easier to just memorize it. 


Different authors have their own preferences on whether to use the avagraha or 


not. So although it is useful, do not assume it will always be used. 
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Review 


Most sandhi changes follow simple principles that are easy to understand. When 
in doubt, speak out loud. And if you want to learn much more about sandhi, see 


our Sandhi topic after you finish the core lessons. 


1. Earlier in this this lesson, we wrote that most sandhi rules follow a basic 


principle that can save you a lot of time. What is that basic principle? 
2. How does the phrase kausalyā icchati change due to sandhi? 
3. How does the phrase arjunah tisthati change due to sandhi? 
4. How does the phrase arjunah gacchati change due to sandhi? 


5. How does the phrase arjunah vanam gacchati change due to sandhi? 
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Sentences 


So far, we have focused on the smallest parts of Sanskrit: its sounds. But rather 
than count every grain of rice, let's simply savor the meal in front of us. In this 
lesson, let's consider Sanskrit from a broader point of view and discuss some 


simple sentences. 


Word order 


Here is a simple Sanskrit sentence: 


C CS 
TA: ieri Tard | 
rāmah sītām pasyati. 


Rama sees Sita. 


Rama and Sita are two of the main characters in the Ramayana, one of the an- 
cient Sanskrit poems. For much of the Ramayana, Rama and Sita are far apart, 
and Rama searches desperately to find her. So it is a happy thing that Rama can 


see Sita at last. 


Notice the word order in this sentence. The main action of the sentence is that 
one person is seeing another. The person who performs the action (ramah) is 
called the subject. The person who is affected by the action (sitam) is called the 
object. And the word that describes the action (pasyati) is called the verb. 


In English, the usual order of these three is subject, then verb, then object. So 
English is sometimes called a "subject-verb-object" (SVO) language. But Sanskrit 
does not work this way. Like many Indian languages, it tends to use a "subject- 
object-verb" (SOV) order. 


Word endings 


Rama sees Sita, but perhaps Sita wants to see Rama too. So let's add another 


sentence: 


C CS 
TA: tai Tard | 
rāmah sītām pasyati. 


Rama sees Sita. 
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* €. 
«iar Tr Wafer 
sita rāmam pašyati. 


Sita sees Rama. 


Here we notice something else. When Rama is the person seeing, we use the 
word rāmah. But when Rama is the person being seen, we use the word rāmam. 


(rāmam becomes rāmam due to sandhi.) 


All languages express meaning in their own ways. In Sanskrit, one of the import- 
ant ways we express different meanings is by changing a word. And usually, we 


change a word by changing its ending. 


Different word endings can show whether someone is the subject of a sentence 


(rāmah), the object of a sentence (rāmam), or even something else entirely: 


Atal TATU afe | 

sītā rāmāya pašyati. 

Sita sees for Rama. 

Cla VAT Ge FR FeAl | 
sītā rāmeņa saha nagaram pasyati. 
Sita sees the city with Rama. 
Ae TAT fae TR | 
sītā rdmasya pitaram pašyati. 


Sita sees Rama's father. 


English uses different word endings in a limited way. We see one bird but two 
birds; I run in a field but someone runs in a park. But Sanskrit words use many 
different kinds of word endings. Some endings are very simple, like the ones 
above. But other endings are more complex: 

Atal TH Teall | 

sita ramam pasyati. 


Sita sees Rama. 
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* ha 
eiat TH zūd | 
sita ramam pašyet. 


Sita might see Rama. 


acl TH Tea | 
sītā rāmam pasyatu. 


May Sita see Rama. 


Changing the word order 


English uses word endings in a limited way but the meaning of English sen- 
tences is still clear. Why? It is because English uses word order to make meaning 
clear. For example, "Sita sees Rama” and "Rama sees Sita” mean very different 


things. In English, word order is very important! 


But Sanskrit already makes meaning clear through word endings. Does this 
mean we can change the word order in Sanskrit? Yes, we can. All of the ex- 


amples below have the same meaning but use different word orders: 

TA: lat auia 

rāmah sitam pasyati. 

Rama sees Sita. 

citai Wa: Wege | 

sitam rāmah pasyati. 

Rama sees Sita. 

citai Teale TA: | 

sītām pašyati ramah. 


Rama sees Sita. 


CS 
TA: Wafer dara | 
rāmah pašyati sītām. 
Rama sees Sita. 
CS $ 
qaae ciet YA: | 
pašyati sitam ramah. 


Rama sees Sita. 
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CS 
afe TA: TATA | 
pašyati rāmah sītām. 


Rama sees Sita. 


Sanskrit sentences generally follow the subject-object-verb order we described 
above. But word order can change dramatically depending on the context. Cer- 
tain word orderings simply sound nicer than others, and some ideas are easier to 


understand depending on the order they appear in. 


Review 


Our Sentences topic contains more about Sanskrit sentences and how they work. 
But for now, let's change focus and learn more about the different kinds of 
Sanskrit words. In the next three lessons, we will learn about the three main 


word types that Sanskrit uses. 


1. What order does Sanskrit tend to use for its subjects, verbs, and objects? 


2. Why can we rearrange the words in a Sanskrit sentence? 
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Nominals 


In the previous lesson, we learned about basic Sanskrit sentences. Sanskrit sen- 
tences use three main word types: verbs like pasyati, “naming” words like rāmah, 


and a third type that we'll study in a later lesson. 


“Naming” words like rāmah are called nouns. But Sanskrit has many other kinds 
of words that behave similarly to nouns. These include adjectives, which de- 


scribe a noun: 

MC CS 
PUTT 31: Glatt | 
krsno gauh khādati. 

The black cow eats. 

dar CAAT | 

švetā svapiti. 

The white one sleeps. 
qii Tat: fated | 
sukhino gajah pibanti. 

The happy elephants drink. 


pronouns, which replace a noun: 


a «aie 
sa khādati. 
He eats. 

al affe i 
sā svapiti. 
She sleeps. 
d feted | 
te pibanti. 


They drink. 


and numerals, which tell us how many of something we have: 
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ka get CS 
Cal Tt: Tale 
eko gauh khādati 


One cow eats. 


RA 
WaT Calcd | 
ekā svapiti. 
One sleeps. 
hm Cx C 
AA Ts: Halt | 
trayo gajāh pibanti. 


Three elephants drink. 


For convenience, let's call all of these words nominals. “Nominal” is a word that 


means “name-like.” So a nominal is a word that is like a noun. 


Stems and endings 


Let's start our discussion with some simple nominal words: 


ATH: 
rāmah 


Rama (as the subject of the sentence) 


UHH 
R 
rāmam 


Rama (as the object of the sentence) 


Each of these words has two parts. First, there is a simple core that expresses the 


main idea of "Rama”: 


UA 
rama 


Rama 


Second, we have an ending that modifies this basic idea in some way: 
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TH + C — TA: 
rāma + h + ramah 


Rama (as the subject of the sentence) 


TH + H — XH 
rāma + m —> rāmam 


Rama (as the object) 


rāma is called a stem, and h and m are called endings. Just as many flowers 
might grow from a single plant stem, many words might grow from the same 


word stem. 


As you can see in the examples above, a nominal ending can show whether a 
word is the subject of the sentence or the object of the sentence. These endings 
can show other kinds of information too: 

AITU R calc | 

sa rāmāya phalam dadāti. 


He gives a fruit to Rama. 


A THe AGA: | 
sa rāmād balavattarah. 


He is stronger than Rama. 


Specifically, a nominal ending shows three basic kinds of information in Sanskrit. 


Let's learn more about what these three kinds of information are. 


Gender 


The first kind of information we get from a nominal ending is its gender. In the 
examples below, notice how the nominal ending changes. This change shows a 


change in the noun's gender: 


C 
Wt: MR | 
gajah pasyati. 


The (male) elephant sees. 
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C 
TT Wald | 
gajā pašyati. 


The (female) elephant sees. 


Word gender is similar to our real-world concept of male and female genders. 
Usually, male-gendered beings use a masculine gender and female-gendered be- 
ings use a feminine gender. Sanskrit also has a neuter gender that is neither 


male nor female: 


`~ ri 
etat phalam. 
This is a fruit. 


Each Sanskrit noun has its own gender. If a noun refers to a person or animal, 
we can usually guess the noun's gender. But when a noun does not refer to a per- 
son or animal, it can be hard to guess what the gender should be. For example, 


consider the nouns below. None of these genders is obvious: 


ga 
vrksa 


tree (masculine) 


"he 
phala 


fruit (neuter) 


Cc 


HUE: 

agni 

fire (masculine) 
alfa 

kirti 

glory (feminine) 


«tdi 


nadī 


river (feminine) 
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senānī 


army leader (masculine) 


Fortunately we can usually guess a noun's gender by examining how its stem 


ends. We'll explain this more in a later lesson. 


Number 


The second kind of information we get from a nominal ending is its number. 
Simply, “number” is the number of items the nominal refers to. It might refer to 


one item, which is called the singular: 


CN 
st: Feat | 
gajah pasyati. 
The (one) elephant sees. 


To two items, which is called the dual: 


3 
JINI AA: | 
gajau pasyatah. 


The two elephants see. 


Or to more than two items, which is called the plural: 
C 
TT: RAIA | 
gajāh pašyanti. 


The (many) elephants see. 


Notice that the verb pašyati changes when the number of the noun changes. 
Verbs like pašyati have number as well. Usually the verb's number and the sub- 


ject's number should match. 


Case 


The third kind of information we get from a nominal ending is its case. “Case” is 
a technical word that is hard to define. Roughly, a word's case is the role that the 


word plays in the sentence. 


Sanskrit uses eight different cases. Case 1 is usually the subject of the action: 


c CS 
dē: Fai | 
simhah pasyati. 


The lion sees. 


Case 2 is usually the object: 
OS * O 
Teel HH Waid | 
simho grāmam pasyati. 


The lion sees a village. 


Case 3 usually means “by means of”: 
OS ei * O 
Taal ANT ATA ITSSTd | 
simho mārgeņa grāmam gacchati. 


The lion goes to the village by means of the road. 


Case 4 usually means “for”: 
CO C) C) CS 
dēl ATA HH ITSTd | 
simho māmsāya grāmam gacchati. 


The lion goes to the village for meat. 


Case 5 usually means “from”: 


OS * C 
feat dmg ATA ITESTA | 
simho vanād grāmam gacchati. 


The lion goes from the forest to the village. 


Case 6 usually means “of”: 


OS CS 
el AAS ARTA elc | 
simho grāmasya narān khādati. 


The lion eats the men of the village (or, the village's men). 


Case 7 usually means “on” or “in”: 
y 
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R = A 
Hel AH Aid | 
simho grāme carati. 


The lion walks in the village. 


And case 8 is the person being spoken to: 
& fae ae TS | 
he simha vanam gaccha. 
Hey lion! Go to the forest. 
Using adjectives 
In Sanskrit, we can use adjectives without a noun: 
POT Teste | 
krsno gacchati. 


The black one goes. 
CS 

gat: Galea | 

sundarah khadanti. 


The handsome ones eat. 


If we do use a noun, the adjective must use the same gender, case, and number 


as the noun it describes: 


PY: Cy: 
krsnah khagah 
black bird 

J ES 
p TT 
krsnau khagau 
two black birds 


PIT: WT: 
krsnah khagah 
(many) black birds 
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* + A 
TA: gi ssi AA | 
rāmah krsņam khagam pašyati. 


Rama sees a black bird. 


More technically we can say that an adjective must agree with the noun it de- 


scribes. 


Review 


Nominal words are one of the three main types of Sanskrit words. In the next 


lesson, we'll learn about the second main type: verbs like pasyati and carati. 


1. Nominal words have two basic parts. What are those two basic parts? 
2. What are the three genders? 
3. What are the three numbers? 


4. Choose one of the eight cases and explain what it means. 
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Verbs 


In the previous lesson, we learned that there are three main types of Sanskrit 
words: verbs like pašyati, nominal words like ramah, and a third type that we'll 


study in the next lesson. 


Verbs are the core of a Sanskrit sentence. In fact, we can make a complete sen- 
tence with just a single verb: 

qaafed | 

pašyanti. 


They see. 


Roots, stems and endings 


Let's start our discussion with some simple verbs: 


A 


«ated 
nayanti 
They lead. 


C. 


«qtd 
nayasi 
You lead. 


Cc. 


ATA 
nayāmi 
I lead. 


Like nominals, verbs have two parts: a stem that carries the basic meaning of the 
verb and an ending that modifies this basic meaning. In the examples above, 
naya is the stem, and it has the basic sense of “leading.” By combining naya with 


endings like -ti, -nti, and -dmi, we create different kinds of verbs. 


But we can go deeper than this. Consider the verbs below: 
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C C 
qu + fea — ufa 
naya + nti  nayanti 
They lead. 

N fan N a 
qa + Fa — def 
nesya + nti — nesyanti 
They will lead. 


C C 
MA4 + Ted — AWA cd 
nāyaya + nti + nāyayanti 


They make (someone) lead. 


If we remove the -nti ending, we see three different stems: naya, nesya, and 
nāyaya. All of them have slightly different meanings. But all of them have to do 


with “leading” something, and all of them start with similar sounds. 


Thousands of years ago, the people who studied Sanskrit grammar thought 
about words like nayanti, nesyanti, and nāyayati and considered them deeply. 
They decided that all of these words share a common element, nī, from which all 


of these stems arise. 


ni is called a verb root. Just as flower stems grow from a shared root, verb stems 
grow from a verb root. The verb root is short, compact, and contains the basic 


meaning of the stems and verbs that grow from it: 


al qp quad 


ni > naya  nayanti 


lead — lead — They lead. 


ni — nesya  nesyanti 


lead — will lead — They will lead. 


at > ai arated 


nī — nāyi — nāyayanti 


lead — make lead — They make (someone) lead. 
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Not all verbs have a clear and obvious root. But most verbs do. 


Creating new verb roots 


Traditional grammar defines a list of around 2000 verb roots. But Sanskrit also 
provides a few ways to create new verb roots from existing ones. These derived 


roots modify the root's basic meaning in some way. 


For example, if we add i to a verb root that means “X,” we create a new verb root 


that “make (someone) do X.” You can see some examples of this below. 


fan fan 
i — aa — arated 
nī — nāyi — nāyayanti 


lead — make lead — They make (someone) lead. 


C. CS 
R o AK — mated 
TN 
car — cari — cārayanti 


walk — make walk — They make (someone) walk. 


Note that i causes the sounds in the root to change. These kinds of changes are 


common when we add sounds to verb roots. 


We can even create roots by using different nominal words: 


CS 
HA — Fauld 
mūtra — mūtrayati 


urine, pee — He pees. 


We will learn more about all of these derived roots in a later lesson. But for now, 


let's focus on verb endings and the information they contain. 


Person 


Generally, verb endings express five kinds of basic information. The first is the 
verb's person. “I go” and “He goes” express the same idea, but each has a differ- 


ent perspective. This perspective is the person of the verb. 


Like English, Sanskrit has three persons. In the traditional Sanskrit order, we 


have the third person: 
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fan 


aid 


nayati 


(Someone) leads. 


the second person: 


fan 


«qd 


nayasi 
You lead. 


and the first person: 


fan 


Aa 
nayāmi 
I lead. 


Number 


The second kind of information is the verb's number, which is the same idea as a 
nominal's number. As before, we have the singular: 


(S 


aid 


nayati 


(Someone) leads. 
the dual: 


Hdd: 
nayatah 
The two of them lead. 


and the plural: 


fan 


dled 


nayanti 
They all lead. 
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Tense-mood 


The third kind of information is the verb's tense-mood. A verb's tense is just the 
time period a verb refers to: 


fan 


aid 


nayati 
someone leads 


XN CS 


Ald 


nesyati 
someone will lead 


x 


«dT 


netā 


someone will (eventually) lead 


Add 


- 


anayat 
someone led 
EN 
aAa 
anaisīt 
someone (recently) led 


fan 


let 
nināya 


someone led (long ago) 


And a verb's mood is the way the verb expresses that information: 


x 


ddd 


- 


nayet 


someone might lead 


Tq 


nayatu 


(we command that) someone may lead 
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ssl 


nīyāt 
(we hope that) someone may lead 


N 


Aad 


- 


anesyat 


someone would lead or would have led 


In Sanskrit, these two categories are usually combined, which is why we call 
them tense-moods. Sanskrit has ten different tense-moods combinations, and you 


can see all ten of them in the examples above. 


prayoga 
The fourth kind of information is the verb's prayoga. prayoga is similar to what 
we call "active voice" and "passive voice" in English. In Sanskrit, we have 
kartari prayoga ("agent usage"), which is like the English active voice: 
e NO 

A: HH ALA | 

narah karma karoti. 

The man does work. 

R: ÀA | 

narah svapiti. 


The man sleeps. 


karmaņi prayoga ("object usage”), which is like the English passive voice: 
has ca S. 
AUT HHA [hac | 
nareņa karma kriyate. 


Work is being done by the man. 


and bhāve prayoga (“stative usage”), which we use instead of karmani prayoga 


if the verb doesn't use an object. bhāve prayoga looks almost identical to karmaņi 


prayoga: 
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be ` 
T | 
narena supyate. 


There is sleeping by the man. (The man sleeps.) 


pada 


The fifth kind of information is the verb's pada. Simply, some verb endings are 


called parasmaipada: 


€ 
STET Rd 
rāmas carati 


Rama walks. 


And some are called atmanepada: 
Ss J 
VAI Hdd 
rāmo manyate 


Rama thinks. 


For some roots, parasmaipada and ātmanepada endings sometimes imply differ- 
ent meanings: 


CS 
R: Fala 
narah pacati 


The man cooks (for others). 


" 
qu qud 
narah pacate 


The man cooks (for himself). 


But often, they don't have any major difference in meaning. We will revisit pada 


in a future lesson. 
Review 


1. What are the three basic parts of a Sanskrit verb? 
2. What are the three persons? 


3. What are the three numbers? 


4, What are the three prayogas? 


5. What are the two padas? 
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Uninflected words 


Sanskrit sentences use three basic types of words: verbs like pašyati, nominals 
like rāmah, and a third category that we can call uninflected words. For ex- 
ample, the common word na (“not”) is an uninflected word: 

Tail A Tat | 

gajo na gacchati. 


The elephant does not go. 


What does uninflected mean? In Sanskrit, we can change a word to express dif- 


ferent meanings: 


al — aa 


nī — nayanti 


lead — they lead 


The technical name for these kinds of word changes is inflection. Many Sanskrit 
words are inflected, and many Sanskrit words are uninflected. Uninflected words 


can still be changed by sandhi, but otherwise, they always stay the same. 


For example, consider the examples below. In each sentence, the nominal and 


verb change. But the uninflected word na stays the same: 
S C 
Tat A Tres | 
gajo na gacchati. 


The elephant does not go. 


> a 
Tt A THA: | 
gajau na gamisyatah. 


The two elephants will not go. 


= 
SEE 
gajā na gaccheyuh. 
The elephants might not go. 
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Uninflected words are simple. So in this lesson, we will simply learn about a few 


different kinds of uninflected words. 


ca and va 


ca is a common uninflected word that means “and.” Notice how ca is used in the 


examples below: 


TA: Gea a Sa: | 
rāmah sītā ca gacchatah. 


Rama and Sita go. 


a 
UA: Gla TAAL Treated | 
ramah sītā gajas ca gacchanti. 


Rama, Sita, and the elephant go. 


In English, we use the word “and” just before the last item in our list: Rama, 
Sita, and the elephant. But in Sanskrit, ca comes at the end of the list of items: 


ramah sitd gajas ca. 
We can use và, which means “or,” in the same way: 


CS 
TA: CET a ITEBĪA | 
rāma sītā và gacchati. 


Rama or Sita goes. 


bus C 
UA: Slat Tait 3T Tala | 
ramah sītā gajo và gacchati. 


Rama, Sita, or the elephant goes. 


We can also repeat ca to say “Both ... and...” and và to say “Either ... or ...” Here 


are some examples: 


TALU TT 4 ITS: | 
rāmaš ca sītā ca gacchatah. 


Both Rama and Sita go. 
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TAI 3T dat al Tata | 


rāmo vā sītā vā gacchati. 


Either Rama or Sita goes. 


In an earlier lesson, we learned that Sanskrit word order is very flexible. But it is 
not completely flexible. Specifically, ca and và cannot appear at the start of a sen- 


tence. This means that the example sentence below is not correct Sanskrit: 


* sq TA: Ald Wes: | 


* ca ramah sītā gacchatah. 
saha and vinā 


We can also use uninflected words to modify the basic sense of another word. 


For example, there is a nominal case that usually means "by means of”: 
TAI Tēli WR Ted | 
rāmo gajena nagaram gacchati. 


Rama goes to the city by means of an elephant. 


Do you remember what we call this case? We call it case 3. If we use the unin- 
flected words saha or vind with a case 3 word, we can refine the basic sense that 


case 3 expresses: 
~\ hey C) CS 
UAT Use Ge ATR Tesi | 
rāmo gajena saha nagaram gacchati. 


Rama goes to the city with an elephant. 
= ka CS C) CS 

UAT ITT (dell AR Tes | 

rāmo gajena vinā nagaram gacchati. 


Rama goes to the city without an elephant. 


saha and vind usually follow the word they modify. 
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-tvā 


As a final example, we can add the suffix -tvā to a verb root. If the root means 
“X,” the result means “having done X” or "after doing X.” Here are some ex- 


amples: 


al + ar iat 


ni + tvā — nītvā 


lead — having led 


h+ cr hel 
kr + tvā — krtvā 


do, make — having done or made 


These new words are used like verbs. In the examples below, the first two sen- 
tences are simple, and the third one uses the -tvā ending to create a more com- 
plex sentence: 

TAI SR Teste | 

rāmo nagaram gacchati. 


Rama goes to the city. 
* € 
ATH: Gat qas | 
rāmah sītām pasyati. 
Rama sees Sita. 
N + * €. 
TA TTT didi Vac | 
rāmo nagaram gatvā sītām pasyati. 


Rama, after going to the city, sees Sita. 


Review 


There are many different kinds of uninflected words, but they are all used in a 
simple way. Once we create them, we don't have to make any changes for 


gender, case, number, person, tense-mood, prayoga, or anything else. 


1. Sanskrit word order is freer than English word order. Is Sanskrit word or- 


der completely free? Can we use whatever word order we like? 
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Prefixes 


So far, our core lessons have covered two major areas: 


1. Sanskrit sounds: how they are pronounced, what they are like, and how 


they interact with each other through sandhi. 


2. Sanskrit sentences: what they're like, what kinds of words they use, and 


how these words behave. 


As we come to the end of our core lessons, we will study the third and final ma- 


jor area of Sanskrit grammar: how to make new Sanskrit words. 


Let's start by learning about prefixes. Prefixes are small groups of sounds that 


we add to the beginning of something else: 


C. C 
Tested — SIBI 
gacchanti = āgacchanti 


they go — they come (“go here”) 


Most prefixes are uninflected words. By adding prefixes to a word, we can 


change its basic meaning. 


Verb prefixes 


Verb prefixes are prefixes that we add to a verb root. These prefixes usually 
change a root's basic meaning in one of three different ways. Often, the prefix 


changes the root's meaning in a straightforward way: 


ST + 3TeSfed — ARTS (ed 


ā + gacchanti — āgacchanti 


here/toward + they go — they come (“go here") 


Sometimes, the prefix creates a more idiomatic change: 


C C 
HA + ITB — HTS («1 
ava + gacchanti — avagacchanti 


down + they go — they understand 
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And sometimes, the prefix intensifies the word's basic meaning or produces es- 


sentially no change. 


Let's learn about two prefixes here. First is the prefix ā-. (We add “-” to emphas- 
ize that this is a prefix.) ā- has the basic sense of “here” or “toward.” Notice how 


it affects the basic meaning of the verbs in the examples below: 


C C 
Tested — SIBI 
gacchanti = āgacchanti 


they go — they come (“go here”) 
(S fan 

aed — SU ed 

nayanti — ānayanti 


they lead — they bring (“lead here”) 


Next is the prefix sam-. sam- has the basic sense of “with” or “together.” Again, 


notice how it affects the basic meaning of the verbs below: 


CS C) CS 
Tested — Wed 
gacchanti = samgacchanti 


they go — they meet (“go together”) 
CS C) CS 

«ed — Geld 

nayanti — samnayanti 


they lead — They unite (“lead (others) together") 


Prefixes can also be combined. Up above, we learned what āgacchanti and 


samgacchanti mean. So what do you think samāgacchanti means? 


C. C 
Tested — AANTe$led 
gacchanti = samāgacchanti 


they go — they come together; they convene (“go together here”) 
C C 

«led — «HIT ed 

nayanti — samanayanti 


they lead — they gather (lead together here”) 
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Nominal prefixes 


Nominal prefixes are prefixes that we add to a nominal stem. These prefixes 
usually modify the stem's meaning in a straightforward way: 
~ ~ 
ah — ARIA 
šoka — asoka 


grief, sorrow — without grief or sorrow 


Again, let's learn about two prefixes here. First is the prefix a-. a- has different 
meanings in different contexts. But when attached to a nominal, a- has the basic 


meaning of “not”: 
ct ct 
himsā — ahimsā 


violence — non-violence 


sc — Ade 
bala — abala 


strength — without strength; weak, powerless 


If the stem starts with a vowel, we use an- instead: 


ista — anista (an-ista) 


wanted — unwanted 


» 66 


This prefix is related to the prefixes in words like “in-credible” “a-moral,” 


and “un-able.” 


Next is the prefix sa-. Like sam-, sa- has the basic sense of “with” or “together”: 


sc — Hdd 
bala — sabala 


strength — with strength; strong, powerful 
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Review 


Prefixes are guite simple. There are a few small subtleties to them, but we can 


discuss those in a later lesson. 
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Suffixes 


In the previous lesson, we learned that prefixes are small groups of sounds that 
we add to the beginning of something. A group of sounds that we add to the end 


of something is called a suffix. 


Sanskrit has many different kinds of suffixes. Verb and nominal endings are all 


suffixes. So are the suffixes that turn verb roots into verb stems: 


+A a 


ni + a naya 


lead — lead 


+45 du 


ni + sya — nesya 


lead — will lead 

€. 
4 -z a 
ni + i nāyi 


lead — make lead 


Sound changes 


Sanskrit suffixes can cause many different sound changes. Most commonly, a suf- 
fix will make the root's vowel change. Usually, the root's vowel will become a 


compound vowel, and that vowel might change due to sandhi rules: 


T+ 3 3-315 


ni + a —> ne + a  naya 


In English, we usually call these kinds of changes vowel strengthening. The 
idea is that a compound vowel is “stronger” than the simple vowel it comes 


from. You can see some examples of vowel strengthening in the examples below: 


a+ 3 a 


ni + a naya 
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+4444 EE 


nī + sya — ne + sya  nesya 


J a 
+2 d+3— II 
nī -i—nai + i — nāyi 
Since we know Sanskrit sounds well, we can see a connection between Ī, e, ai, 
ay, and āy: ī is the root vowel, e and ai are its compound vowels, and ay and āy 


appear due to sandhi. This is why it is so important to understand Sanskrit's 


sounds and sandhi rules. 


Root suffixes 


Root suffixes are suffixes that we add directly to a verb root. Usually, they create 
nouns and adjectives. There are too many suffixes to list here, but let's consider 


two examples. 


First is the suffix -a. (We add the “-” sign at the beginning to emphasize that this 


is a suffix.) -a has many functions, but it commonly creates abstract nouns: 


CV "N 
Ide — da 
vid — veda 


know — knowledge; one of the four Vedas 
CS 
Isi — sT I 
ji > jaya 
conquer — conquest, victory 
J 
"NT — UT 
yuj — yoga 


yoke, join, unite — yoking, junction, union; yoga 


In the last example above, note that j becomes g. The sounds c and j often be- 


come k and g when certain suffixes follow them. 


Next is the suffix -ta. -ta does not strengthen the root's vowel. When added to a 


root that means "to X,” this suffix usually means "(has been) X-ed.” 
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€. €. 
Ist — Wd 
ji > jita 


conquer — (has been) conquered 


T L=? 92 
yuj — yukta 
yoke, join, unite — (has been) yoked, joined, or united 


(yuj becomes yuk due to sandhi) 


h+d— td 
kr + ta = krta 


do, make — (has been) done, (has been) made 


Can we use prefixes and suffixes together? Yes. For example, let's use the prefix 
sam- that we used in the previous lesson. In addition to meaning “with” or “to- 
gether,” this prefix can also mean “completely” or “fully”: 


A 


ah — Gq 


samji — samjaya 


completely conquer — complete victory; Sanjay (a name) 


Let's try combining sam with the root kr above. By a specific grammar rule, this 


combination becomes samskr with an extra s. Does samskr look familiar to you? 


deg + d — Athd 
samskr + ta — samskrta 


completely or fully make; refine, perfect — perfected, refined; Sanskrit 


Nominal suffixes 


Nominal suffixes are suffixes that we usually add to nominal stems. As before, 


there are too many to list here. But as before, let's consider two examples. 


First is the suffix -in. When we add -in to a word that means “X,” we create a 


word that means “characterized by X”: 
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J JA 

SIBI + £4 — SIRT 

yoga + in — yogin 

yoga — characterized by yoga; a yogi 


(Note that the -in suffix removes the final -a of yoga.) 


Next is the suffix -tva. When we add -tva to a word that means “X,” we create a 


word that means “X-ness”: 
aM + a — arta 
yoga + tva — yogatva 
yoga — “yoga-ness”; the state of yoga 


Review 


Sanskrit has many different root and nominal suffixes, and we can use these suf- 


fixes to create a variety of complex and expressive words. 


1. What does "vowel strengthening” mean? 


2. What is the difference between a root suffix and a nominal suffix? 
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Compounds 


This is our last core lesson. Here, we will learn about compounds, one of 


Sanskrit's most notable features. 


Compounds are words that we make by combining multiple words. Compounds 


are short and simple, and they save time for both the speaker and the listener: 


INIA 44H — Vt 
gajānām vanam — gajavanam 


the forest of elephants 


Sanskrit uses compounds extensively. In some styles of Sanskrit, almost every 
sentence will have a compound. And these compounds can also be guite long 


and intricate. 
In this lesson, we will learn about two basic types of compounds. 


dvandva 


In our first type of compound, we have two words that are in a list together. 


Here are some English examples of this type: 


* Indochina (India and China) 


* tractor-trailer (a tractor and a trailer) 


In Sanskrit, these compounds are called dvandva compounds. The word dvandva 
literally means “pair.” Any set of words that could be combined with the word ca 


(“and”) can be combined into a dvandva: 


Ua: Ga 3 5 mid 


ramah sītā ca — ramasite 


Rama and Sita 


TA: WII seq: q — MASAT: 
ramah sita laksmanah ca — rāmasītālaksmaņāh 


Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana 
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tatpurusa 


In our second type of compound, the first word describes the second in some 


way. Here are some English examples of this type: 


* “wallpaper” (paper for a wall) 
* “chessboard” (a board for chess) 


e “beekeeper” (keeper of bees) 


In all of these compounds, the second word is the main idea, and the first word 


modifies it. In Sanskrit, this kind of compound is called a tatpurusa compound. 


Here are some Sanskrit examples of tatpurusa compounds: 


THe Alal — TAA 


ramasya mata — ramamata 


Rama's mother 
THA F: — UAE: 


rāmasya putrah — rāmaputrah 


Rama's son 


TA Tell — aaa 


rāmasya patnī — rāmapatnī 


Rama's wife 


The word tatpurusa (“his man”) comes from the words tat (“he, that one”) and 


purusa (“man”). So, the word "tatpurusa” is itself a tatpurusa compound: 


de qeu: — dee sr: 
tasya purusah — tatpurusah 


his man 
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Understanding compounds 


Compounds are easy to understand if we know their context. For example, the 
word “wallpaper” probably has a clear meaning to you, and you might have even 
seen or felt wallpaper before. But someone from another culture might create in- 


terpretations like: 


* “paper that is also a wall,” as in “I built this house with wallpaper.” 


* “paper that is on a wall,” as in “I hung my diploma next to my other wall- 


papers.” 


These interpretations don't occur to you because you know the cultural context. 


You know what wallpaper is. 


Many Sanskrit compounds are the same way. If you know their cultural context 
and are familiar with them, they are easy to understand. If not, they can be diffi- 


cult to understand. 


But what do we do if we don't understand the culture at all? Thankfully, there 
are some basic rules of thumb that we can use to tell compounds apart. For ex- 
ample, if the words in a compound are all names, or all foods, or all flowers — 
that is, if they all have the same “type” — then the compound is probably a 


dvandva. 


There are other basic rules we can use for the other types of compounds. We'll 
discuss these rules in a later lesson. (But as always, the best way is to read a lot 
of Sanskrit!) 


Review 


1. Describe the dvandva compound. 


2. Describe the tatpurusa compound. Think of your own English example. 
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Review 


Congratulations! You have completed the core lessons. Take a moment to celeb- 


rate your hard work and review what you have learned. 


We encourage you to set grammar aside for now and focus on finding interesting 
content. (See our resources page for details.) But if you want to continue, you 
can explore the other topics of this guide in whatever order you like. Go 


wherever your interests take you. 


Sounds and sandhi 


We started by learning about the Sanskrit sounds and their traditional order: 
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ya ra la va 
al yq H e 
sa sa sa ha 


We then learned how to split these sounds into syllables: 
CAS NN CRA A AOA 
Vada mA — uH a qe 
dharmaksetre kuruksetre — dha rma kse tre ku ru kse tre 
Then, we studied some simple sandhi rules and learned how these sounds com- 


bine with each other. 


Words and sentences 


After studying sounds and sandhi, we moved to sentences and words. We 
learned what Sanskrit sentences are like and how they behave. We also learned 
about the three basic types of Sanskrit words: nominals, verbs, and uninflected 


words. 


We learned that nominals express information like gender: 


€. 

IN: HIE | 

gajah pasyati. 

The (male) elephant sees. 
€. 

TT AR Ed | 

gajā pašyati. 


The (female) elephant sees. 


case: 


C 
TAL fed | 
gajaš carati. 


The elephant walks. 
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NS C) CS 
UAT Ist AR I 
rāmo gajam carati. 


Rama walks to the elephant. 


and number: 


CS 
Tt: R | 
gajah pasyati. 
The elephant sees. 


E 
TT Fad: | 
gajau pasyatah. 


The two elephants see. 


CS 
TIT: Fede | 
gajāh pasyanti. 
The (many) elephants see. 


We also learned that verbs express information like person: 


A 


aid 


nayati 
(Someone) leads. 


fan 


«qtd 
nayasi 
You lead. 


C. 


ATA 
nayāmi 
I lead. 


number: 


A 


aid 


nayati 


(Someone) leads. 


Hdd: 
nayatah 
The two of them lead. 


C. 


«qe 


nayanti 
All of them lead. 


tense-mood: 


Cc. 


ATA 
nayāmi 
I lead. 


=X a 


ASTM 
nesyāmi 
I will lead. 


` 


Addy 


- 


nayeyam 


I might lead. 


prayoga: 


C. 


Aad 


nayasi 
You lead. 


niyase 


You are led. 
and pada, which we will discuss in a later lesson. 


Prefixes, suffixes, and compounds 


Finally, we learned about how to create new words using prefixes: 
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CS CS 
Ted ed — SIT ed 
gacchanti — āgacchanti 


They go. — They come. 


et et 
[eT — Seal 
himsā — ahimsā 


violence — non-violence 


suffixes: 


x 
Ta — UT 

yuj — yoga 

yoke, join, unite — yoking, junction, union; yoga 


J VO 
am — aire 
yoga — yogin 
yoga — yogi 


and compounds: 


TA: Gat a — Waid 


ramah sītā ca — rāmasīte 


Rama and Sita 


THe Alal — UAHA 


ramasya mata — ramamata 


Rama's mother 


Questions 


Together, these core lessons are a complete high-level summary of Sanskrit 


grammar. What remain, of course, are the details. 


1. What are the five points of pronunciation? 
2. Which vowels are compound vowels? 
3. What is the basic principle that most sandhi changes follow? 


4. Why can we reorder the words in a Sanskrit sentence? 


5. What are the basic parts of a verb? 
6. What are the basic parts of a noun? 


7. Describe one of the Sanskrit compounds we learned about. 
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Sounds 
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The sound system 


Our core lessons already discussed the various Sanskrit sounds in detail. Here, 
provide much more detail about how to pronounce and describe these sounds. 
Where appropriate, we will also provide the standard English and Sanskrit 


terms. 
Traditionally Sanskrit has these main points of pronunciation: 


e the soft palate (kanthah, “throat”) 

* the hard palate (tālu) 

* the top of the roof of the mouth (mūrdhā, “head”) 
* the teeth (dantāh) 

* the lips (osthau) 

* the nose (nāsikā) 


* the base of the tongue (jihvamülam) 
Some lists also include the chest (urah) as the source of the flow of air. 
In order, sounds pronounced with these points of pronunciation are called: 


* velar sounds (kanthya), or guttural in some old books 

* palatal sounds (talavya) 

* retroflex sounds (mürdhanya), or cerebral or lingual in some old books 
* dental sounds (dantya) 

* labial sounds (osthya) 

* nasal sounds (anunāsika) 


* uvular sounds (jihvāmūlīya) 


Since va is pronounced with both the teeth and the lips, it is called labio-dental 
(dantosthya). And since o and au are pronounced with both the soft palate and 
the lips, they are called labio-velar (kanthosthya). 


You do not need to remember any of these new terms. We list them here just for 


your reference. 
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Vowels 


Also known as: svarāh (“tones”), aksarani (“syllables”), ac 


Vowels are simple, open sounds: 


4 


a 


By changing a in different ways, we can create the full set of Sanskrit vowels. In 


this lesson, we will learn about all of the ways we can modify this vowel. 


Point of pronunciation 


Also known as: uccāraņa-sthāna (“pronunciation place”) 


First, we can change the vowel's point of pronunciation. Sanskrit vowels use five 


basic points of pronunciation: 


* the soft palate 

* the hard palate 

* the edge of the roof of the mouth 
* the base of the teeth 


* the lips 
By using these five points of pronunciation, we can create five basic vowels: 


* a with the soft palate 

* i with the hard palate 

* r with the edge of the roof of the mouth 
* | with the base of the teeth 


* u with the lips 


4 3 E SF g 
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Vowel that use just one point of pronunciation are called simple vowels 
(samānāksarāni, "simple vowels”). If we use multiple points of pronunciation, 


we create compound vowels (sandhyaksarāņī, “joined vowels”): 


* e and ai with the soft palate and the hard palate 


* o and au with the soft palate and the lips 


q at X 


Length 


Also known as: kāla (“time”) 


Second, we can change the vowel's length. Most Sanskrit vowels are either short 
(hrasva) and long (dīrgha). Short vowels are pronounced for one unit of time 
(eka-mātra, “with one measure”), and long vowels are pronounced for twice as 


long as short vowels (dvi-mātra, “with two measures”). 
All of the short vowels, except for |, have a long version: 


T ¢ X J 


ā Ī r ü 


All of the compound vowels are already long, and they have no short form. 


There is also a third length, protracted (pluta), that is mainly used in Vedic 
Sanskrit. All of the simple and compound vowels can be pluta. pluta vowels are 
written with a 3 added to the end of them: 


4 S11 SATS 


a a a3 


So, we have the pluta vowels 43, 13, 03, 73, |3, e3, ai3, 03, and au3. 
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Nasality 


Also known as: ānunāsikyam (“nasality”) 


Third, we can make the vowel nasal (anunāsika) or non-nasal (an-anunāsika). 


Nasal vowels are rarely used in normal Sanskrit. 
NL 
a a 


Accent 


Also known as: svara (“tone”) 


Fourth, we can change the vowel's accent (svara). In Vedic compositions, accent 
is used extensively, but it does not appear anymore in standard Sanskrit. There 


are three basic accents: 


* anudātta (“not raised”) or grave, which is a low tone 

* udātta (“raised”) or acute, which is a high tone 

* svarita (“voiced”) or circumflex, which is mix of the high and low tones. 
But in many styles of Vedic chanting, the svarita is instead a plain high 
tone that is higher than the udātta. 


Here are the three accents as they are written in Devanagari. From left to right, 


we have anudātta, udātta, and svarita: 


4 ST 4 


1 


a a a 


The different Vedic accents and their pronunciation are out of scope for our 


grammar guide. 
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-kāra and -varņa 


In English, we often say “the letter a” rather than just “a.” Likewise, in Sanskrit, 
we can add -kāra to the end of any vowel to give it a more usable name. Thus 


Krishna says in the Bhagavad Gita: 


kaa a 
STRRTUTTH STH SHA 
aksarāņām akaro 'smi 


Of sounds, I am the letter a. 
We can also give names to certain vowel families. For example, a has: 


* three possible lengths (short, long, and protacted) 
* three possible accents (udātta, anudatta, and svarita) 


* two kinds of nasality (nasal and non-nasal) 


In total, this gives us 3 X 3 x 2 = 18 different variations on the vowel a. You 


can see all of them below: 


Sp A sī s 
sm sm wm at ci 
smi STR BR TA TR. ST 


We can refer to all 18 of these variations by the name avarna (“the a class”). 


e. 


Two sounds in the same varna are called similar (sa-varna, *of the same 


varna”). 
Just as we have avarna, we also have: 


* ivarna for the 18 variations of i 
* uvarna for the 18 variations of u 
* rvarna for the 18 variations of r 


* lvarna for the 12 variations of | 
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lvarna has only 12 variations because | has no long version. 


vivrta and samvrta 


Let's dwell on a a little longer. Have you noticed that a is slightly different from 


the other vowels? 


i and t have similar pronunciations, except that i is short and Tis long. This is 
similarly true for the sounds of uvarna, rvarna, and lvarna. But although a and à 
are part of the same varna, a is actually slightly different from a and the other 


vowels. 


Except for a, all vowels are called vivrta (*uncovered", *open") because they are 
pronounced with the vowel cords uncontracted. a, however, is called samvrta 
(“covered,” “contracted”) because it is pronounced with the vocal cords in a 


more contracted position. 


To compare these sounds to English, we can say that all the sounds in ivarņa 


sound like the “ee” in “teeth” but with different modifications. But although à 


662? 


sounds like the “a” in “father,” a does not have that sound. Instead, a sounds like 


the “u” in “mud.” 
Review 


Each of the vowels a, i, u, and r has 18 different forms (3 lengths, 3 accents, and 
optional nasality). Each of the vowels l, e, ai, o, and au has just 12 different 


forms, since | has no long form and the others have no short form. 


1. What are the three vowel lengths? 
2. What are the three vowel accents? 
3. Which vowels are in uvarna? 


4. Which vowels are samvrta? 
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Consonants 


Also known as: vyafijanani (“embellishments”), hal 


Consonants are sounds that we pronounce by changing the basic flow of air 


through the mouth. In Sanskrit, consonants use three different kinds of air flow: 


* sprstam: full contact at the points of pronunciation. Air no longer flows 
through the mouth at all. This applies for the sounds ka through ma. 

* isatsprstam: slight contact at the points of pronunciation. Air flows 
through the mouth in a highly constricted way. This applies for the sounds 
ya through va. 

* isadvivrtam: loose contact at the points of pronunciation. Air flows 
through the mouth in a less constricted way. This applies for the sounds $a 


through ha. 


ka through ma 


Also known as: sparšāh (“contacted (sounds)”) 


The first twenty-five consonants are often arranged in a square with 5 rows and 


5 columns: 
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d zA 
e| FA 


ha ja jha ña 


Q 
a 
o 


ha 


eM 
O4 
PT 
ey 
g 


ta 


~ 


aJ 
S 
Ju 
AJ 


ta tha da dha na 


a < 
aA 
& 2] 
t 
p 


For all of these sounds, the points of pronunciation make full contact with each 
other. Thus they are called sparšāh ("contacts"). In English grammar, the nasal 


sounds are called nasals, and the rest are called stops. 
As a reminder, here is how these sounds are usually described: 


* The sounds in the first and second columns are called unvoiced 


(aghosah), and the others are called voiced (ghosavantah). 


* The sounds in the second and fourth columns are called aspirated 


(mahāprāņāh), and the others are called unaspirated (alpapranah). 


* The sounds in the fifth column are called nasal (anunāsikāh). 


ya through va 


Also known as: antahsthāh (“in-between (sounds)”) 
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In Sanskrit, the four semivowels are called antahstha (“in-between”), perhaps 
because these consonants are pronounced in a way that is in-between vowels 


and other consonants: 


q 7 5 q 


ya ra la va 
Semivowels can also be nasalized. For example, the anusvāra is pronounced like 
a nasal y when y follows it. 


śa through ha 


Also known as: ūsmāņah (“vapor (sounds)”) 


The last four sounds are called sibilants in English grammar and üsmanah in 
Sanskrit: 


al q d e 


sa sa sa ha 


As a reminder, ha is voiced. But $a, sa, and sa are not. 


la 


In certain styles of Vedic recitation, a da sound between vowels becomes la. And 


likewise, a dha sound between vowels becomes [ha: 


[22 co 


la lha 


These consonants appear only in Vedic compositions. 
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-kāra and -varga 


As with the vowels, we can add -kāra to the end of any consonant to give it a 


more usable name. But ra is called repha (“snarl,” *burr") instead: 


h — AA: 
ka — kakārah 
ka — The letter ka 


a 
T> m: 
ra — rephah 


ra — The letter ra 


We can also use the word -varga (“group, division”) to refer to sets of conson- 


ants with similar properties. We have: 


* kavarga for the first five consonants (ka kha ga gha na) 
* cavarga for the next five consonants (ca cha ja jha fa) 

* tavarga for the next five consonants (ta tha da dha na) 

* tavarga for the next five consonants (ta tha da dha na) 

* pavarga for the next five consonants (pa pha ba bha ma) 
* yavarga for the semivowels (ya ra la va) 


* šavarga for the sibilants (ša sa sa ha) 


Review 


1. Which sounds are in šavarga? 


2. What is another name for the consonant ra? 
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Other sounds 


In this lesson, we will revisit the anusvāra and the visarga. We will also learn 


about two variants of the visarga: the upadhmaniya and the jihvāmūlīya. 


anusvara 


The anusvāra appears due to sandhi. Usually, it appears when the sound m is fol- 


lowed by a consonant sound: 


€. YN. * €. 
TA: Ta fea — TAI Tavi afea 
ramah rāvaņam hanti — rāmo rāvaņam hanti 


Rama kills Ravana. 


How is the anusvāra pronounced? The anusvāra is a "pure nasal” sound that has 
no eguivalent in English. You can approximate it by pronouncing m while press- 


ing your tongue against the roof of your mouth. 


However, the anusvāra often becomes many other sounds due to sandhi. If it is 
followed by any consonant except for the ones in šavarga (Sa sa sa ha), it usually 


becomes the closest matching nasal sound: 


Tt: ug 


samgah — sangah 


ast: — HAA: 
samjayah — sanjayah 
Gale: — HATA: 
samnydsah — sannydsah 


day: > une: 


sambandhah — sambandhah 
And in front of yavarga sounds (ya ra la va), it becomes a nasalized semivowel. 


In general, people don't like writing these nasal sounds out, so they use the 


anusvara as a shorthand. 
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If you would like to read more about the anusvāra, we recommend this 


short monograph by Shriramana Sharma. 


visarga 


Like the anusvāra, the visarga also appears due to sandhi. When a word ends in 


an s or an r sound, that sound becomes the visarga: 


TAA — TA: 
rāmas = rāmah 


Rama 


WKN — Ald: 
mātar — mātah 


mother! 


Traditionally, the visarga is often called the visarjantya, which has essentially 


the same meaning as the word visarga. 
jihvamüliya and upadhmānīya 


There are two variants of the visarga that are worth knowing. These variants are 


often used in spoken Sanskrit, but they are not usually written down. 


The first is the jihvamültya. In English linguistics, this is called a voiceless 
uvular fricative. This sound is like the visarga, but it is pronounced further back 
in the base of the throat. The jihvamüliya, if it is used, is used in front of the con- 


sonants ka and kha. 


The second is the upadhmaniya. In English, this sound is called a voiceless 
bilabial fricative. This sound is similar to the English "f" sound, but it is not pro- 
nounced with any help from the teeth; it is pronounced only with the lips. The 


upadhmānīya, if it is used, is used in front of the consonants pa and pha. 
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Modern pronunciation 


If you listen to modern Sanskrit pronunciation closely you might hear certain 
pronunciations that differ from the traditional descriptions. In this lesson, we 


will describe some of these differences. 
r, f, and] 


The ancient descriptions are clear that r, 7, and | are vowel sounds. Even so, 


modern speakers often pronounce these vowels like so: 


PM — PN, PN, spent 


krsņa — krisna, krusņa, krrsna 
CS CS CS CS 
Md — | al L Ae, MAA 
pitfn — pitrin, pitrūn, pitrrn 

CS CS 
ad =r (sq, aq, | od, tgd 
klpta = klipta, klupta, klripta, klrupta 


l, especially, has many variants, perhaps because it is so rare. 


The visarga 


In modern times, the visarga is often pronounced as an echo of the previous 


vowel when at the end of a word or sentence: 


€. €. c. 
Hid: — Hide 
munih — munihi 


A Na 
d: — dle 


taih — taihi 


nauh — nauhu 


on 


ja 


The combination jfa often has these pronounciations: 
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CS CS 
ZA — Te 31-81 
vyndnam — vigyanam 
(northern style) 

CS CS 
fatty — faveat 
vyndnam — vigftyanam 


(southern style) 


hna and hma 


The combinations hna and hma often have these pronunciations: 


We — Wee 


ahna — anha 


JA — ste 


brahma — bramha 


Sandhi 
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The sandhi system 


When we speak quickly, we make many kinds of small and subconscious changes 
to the way we speak. In Sanskrit, these sound changes are called sandhi, which 
means “joining” or “junction.” In this topic, we will study the different types of 


sandhi in more detail. 


There are many different kinds of sandhi changes. If a vowel comes first, it is 


called vowel sandhi: 


CN ha CN 
dia Sah gesid = alley Fold 
sītā udakam icchati — sītodakam icchati 


Sita wants water. 


If a visarga comes first, it is called visarga sandhi: 


CN €. 
TA: qm FTA > TA gem Tā 
ramah udakam icchati — rāma udakam icchati 


Rama wants water. 


And if a consonant comes first, it is called consonant sandhi: 


C C. 
s N N j aa «T as les j 
hanuman jalam icchati —^ hanumdn jalam icchati 


Hanuman wants water. 


When we learn about sandhi changes, we should also know where they occur. 


Some sandhi changes occur between the different parts of a single word: 
A + A + fea — led 
ne + a + nti  nayanti 
They lead. 


R 
Yt + $4 — Iid 
gaja + ina — gajena 


by the elephant 


Others occur between two different words: 
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CN bas €. 
Vilar Seay guid — didiera Fold! 
sità udakam icchati. — sitodakam icchati. 


Sita wants water. 


Sandhi changes within a single word must always be followed, and sandhi 
changes between words occur optionally. But although these changes are option- 


al, most Sanskrit texts will use them. 
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Vowel sandhi 


Also known as: svara-sandhi, ac-sandhi 
Vowel sandhi is the name for sandhi changes between two adjacent vowels. 
Here is a simple example of vowel sandhi: 
j (aN 1 R C 
"N a F 


sītā udakam icchati — sītodakam icchati 


Sita drinks water. 


Table of changes 
Generally there are two ways we can describe sandhi rules: 


1. The traditional approach is to study rules. This approach can be difficult at 
first. But over time, it helps us master all of sandhi's details. 

2. The Western approach is to arrange these changes in a table or grid. This 
approach is simplistic and misses many details. But it is often easier for be- 


ginners to understand. 


Each approach has its strengths and weaknesses. In this lesson, we will use both. 


To start, here is a table that shows the basics of vowel sandhi between two words: 
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a/ā Yt u/ū r/T e ai o au 
ā ya va ra e' āa o' āva a 
ā yā vā rā ad aad ad āvā ā 
e T vi ri ai ai ai āvi i 
e Ī vī rī aī at at avi T 
o yu ū ru au āu au āvu u 
O yū ū rū au au au avü ü 
ar yr vr r ar ār ar avr m 
ar yr vr r ar ar ar avr D 
ai ye ve re ae ae ave ave e 
al yai vai rai aai à di a di avai ai 
au yo vo ro ao āo ao āvo [o 
au yau vau rau a au dau a au āvau au 


To use this table, find the first sound on the top row and the second sound on 
the right column. The corresponding cell in the table is the result. For example, if 


the first sound is i or ī and the second sound is ū, then the result is ya. 
For details, read the rules below. 


Similar vowels 


If the two vowels are similar, they combine and become long: 


Atal fa — sar fe 
IA FTA — dara Seta 
sītā ašvam icchati — sītāšvam icchati 


Sita wants a horse. 


CN CN 
STET SSH Sasi — ATA Sasi 
Sabart isum icchati — šabarīsum icchati 


Shabari wants an arrow. 
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Dissimilar vowels 
If the two vowels are not similar, one of three things happens. 


First: if the first vowel is simple and not a or d, it becomes a semivowel: 


CS C CS 
GIFT STRA FTA — Was IATA guid 
šabarī asvam icchati — šabary a$vam icchati 


Shabari wants a horse. 


CS e CS 
WA Say FTA — WY IAFA guid 
šabarī udakam icchati — šabary udakam icchati 


Shabari wants water. 


Second: if the first vowel is a or à, the two vowels combine and become a com- 


pound vowel: 


N j TA N j 
sītā udakam icchati — sītodakam icchati 


Sita wants water. 


But if the second vowel is r, 7, or 1, it becomes a semivowel instead: 
dict aft wala — daly wala 
` 
sītā rsim pašyati — sitarsim pasyati 
Sita sees a rishi. 


(Note that the result is ar, not ar.) 


Third: if the first vowel is a compound vowel (e, ai, o, au), it becomes ay, dy, av, 


or dv, respectively: 
4+ 44 fed > fed 
ne + a + nti  nayanti 
They lead. 


N CV CV 
H+ A + Ted — Adied 
bho + a + nti < bhavanti 
They become. 
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These rules explain most of vowel sandhi. With a few more specific rules, we will 


have a nearly complete picture of vowel sandhi in Sanskrit. 


Compound vowels at the end of a word 


At the end of a word, the compound vowels -e, -ai, and -o usually make extra 


changes. 


Let's start with -ai since it changes in a more simple way. -ai becomes -ā when a 
vowel follows it. The idea is that -ai first becomes -āy, as we saw above. Then 


the y sound is dropped: 


TA say gÀ — ATT and gÀ 
tasyai ašvam dadāmi — tasyā asvam dadāmi. 
I give her a horse. 

A CS ° C 
qe dab ««ITH — dell sah ««riH | 
tasyai udakam dadāmi — tasyā udakam dadāmi. 


I give her water. 


In these examples, note that tasyā ends with a vowel and the next word starts 
with a vowel. Does vowel sandhi happen again? No. tasyā does not combine fur- 
ther. 


-e generally follows the same pattern as -ai. -e becomes -a in front of most vow- 


els: 


N €. CN 
d T TS | — d AE sed | 
te amram icchanti. — ta āmram icchanti. 


They want a mango. 


N CN CN 
d gad Susie | > d seh Qudlecd | 
te udakam icchanti. — ta udakam icchanti. 


They want water. 


But if the second vowel is a, then -e doesn't change. Instead, the a disappears: 
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NC €. bay CN 
d AAH zs d| — cd SAH gid | 
te ašvam icchanti. — te '$vam icchanti. 


They want a horse. 


This change is similar to what happens in the combination ah + a. a disappears 


often in Sanskrit: 


CN N €. 
UA: AAH sd | — TAT SAH goid | 
rāmah ašvam icchati. — rāmo '$vam icchati. 


Rama wants a horse. 
-0 generally follows the same pattern as -e. 


Vowels that don't use sandhi 


The vowels -ī, -ū and -e, if they are part of a word that uses the dual number, are 


never changed by sandhi: 


STI STAT 

agni apasyam 

I saw the two fires. 
TAI SITE gold 
rāmo bāhū udyacchati 


Rama raises his two arms. 


JN AS 
di cd Sram 
tau labhete ašvān 


The two of them obtain horses. 


Verb prefixes 


If a verb prefix ends with a or ā and the root starts with r, the two combine to 


form ar instead of the usual ar: 
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CS CO 
344+ Rd — Jd 
upa + rcchati — upārcchati 
(Someone) approaches. 


(a + r becomes ār because upa is a verb prefix.) 


zar Fas — diaeta 


sita rcchati — sitarcchati 
Sita goes. 


(a + r becomes ar because sitd is not a verb prefix.) 


Review 


There are many small details to vowel sandhi. But this lesson is a complete sum- 
mary of its most common patterns. As you read more Sanskrit, you will under- 


stand vowel sandhi instinctively. 


We do not recommend memorizing the rules above. But if you would like to 


practice these rules, you can try applying sandhi changes to the examples below: 


lel Ua Fast | 

sītā eva prcchati. 

Sita herself asks. 

STAT: Helle FSI | 
asvah phalani icchanti. 


The horses wants the fruits. 


A a 
«xu ART ST TSA: | 
narau nagarāņi āgacchataņ. 


Two men come to the city. 
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visarga sandhi 


visarga sandhi is the name for sandhi changes where the first sound is the 


visarga. Here is a simple example of visarga sandhi: 
` a `A a 
TA: ASN — TAI A Fa i 
rāmah yoddhum icchati — rāmo yoddhum icchati. 
Rama wants to fight. 


Many Sanskrit words end in the visarga, so visarga sandhi is very common. 


Where does the visarga come from? 


The visarga itself comes from a sandhi change. s and r become the visarga when 


they appear at the end of a word: 


TAA — TA: 
rāmas — rāmah 


Rama 


HR — Ald: 
mātar — mātah 


mother! 


Most of the visargas you hear and see will come from s. A very small number will 
come from r. If the visarga comes from r, its sandhi rules have some small differ- 


ences. So it is important for us to know which sound the visarga comes from. 


Table of changes 


Some learners find it helpful to see these sandhi changes in a table. So, here is a 


basic summary of visarga sandhi: 
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-as -ās -S =P 
ON ā i n a 
a ü r r other vowels 
o ā p r voiced consonants 
aś āš § § c, ch 
as ds $ $ t, th 
as ās s E t, th 
ah ah h h other consonants 


To use this table, find the ending of the word on the top row. Then find the 
second sound in the right column. The corresponding cell in the table is the res- 
ult. For example, if the first term ends in -ās and the next one starts with c or ch, 


then the result is -āš. 


Common changes 
Some changes are common and apply to all visarga sounds. 


If the second sound is unvoiced, the visarga can become $, s, or s to match the 


second sound's point of pronunciation. Here are some examples: 


C €. 
HO: RÈ — ara d 
bālah carati — bālas carati 
The boy walks. 


ae: IA Ielā — areas RaT dalā 
balah tippanim pathati — balas tippanim pathati 
The boy reads the commentary. 

AG: fefe — AGA fasta 

balah tisthati — balas tisthati 

The boy stands. 
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These changes may even occur in front of ša, sa, and sa. But these changes are 


usually not written down: 
CN * €. CN * CN 
R: RIS Teste (AURA TST) 
narah šilām gacchati (narassilam gacchati) 


The man goes to the rock. 

è CV * €. 
R: We mid (NTS ITS ld) 
narah sandam gacchati (narassandam gacchati) 


The man goes to the thicket. 

C) CS e CS 
R: ASR ITS («Xn RN ITS ld) 
narah sāgaram gacchati (narassāgaram gacchati) 


The man goes to the ocean. 


-ās sandhi 


If the visarga ends a term that originally ended in -ās, then it disappears if any 


voiced sound follows: 


CS CS "(S CS 
RT: gad Aled — HU sah daled 
narāh udakam pibanti — narā udakam pibanti 


The men drink water. 


CS CS A CS 
«RI: HAH dled — A Hd alec 
narāh madyam pibanti — nard madyam pibanti 


The men drink wine. 


€. €. 
«RI: dHÍed — AU Fale | 
narāh vamanti — narā vamanti. 


The men vomit. 


-as sandhi 


If the visarga ends a term that originally ended in -as, then it becomes o if any 


voiced consonant follows: 
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^A CS = €. C CS 
R: Hd did — mi Hd aid 
narah madyam pibati — naro madyam pibati 


The man drinks wine. 


And if the second sound is a, then we replace all three sounds with o: 


+ (N € iss + (N €. 
R: aad fafa — adi sad rata 
narah amrtam pibati — naro 'mrtam pibati 


The man drinks nectar. 


The ' symbol, which is called the avagraha, often shows that a vowel was re- 


moved due to sandhi. 


Otherwise, the visarga disappears before other vowels, just as we saw with -ās 


above: 


CS CS "(S CS 
R: Sah did — A sah aid 
narah udakam pibati — nara udakam pibati 


The man drinks water. 


ER CV SN €. 
A SEA Fala — R sig A gvafd 
narah odanam icchati — nara odanam icchati 


The man wants rice. 


Other changes 


Otherwise, the visarga becomes r in front of any voiced sound: 
C C. (N C 
SATA: Std — SAC STI 
agnih asti — agnir asti 
There is a fire. 
(N fan 
aT: SET — ATSC SIA 
vāyuh asti — vāyur asti 


There is wind. 
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€. CV 
al: (ER) alta — an afta 
dvah (dvar) asti — dvār asti 


There is a door. 


But if the second sound is r, the visarga disappears and the vowel before it be- 


comes long: 


~ AS N 
af: Wad — sei rad 
agnih rocate — agni rocate 


The fire is pleasing. 


M UN N 
arg: tid — arg rad 
vayuh rocate — vāyū rocate 


The wind is pleasing. 


ss vs 
al: (aR) Ud — gl trad 
dvah (dvar) rocate — dvd rocate 


The door is pleasing. 


sa and esa 


The words sah (“he,” “that one”) and esah (“he,” “this”) are very common in 
Sanskrit. They have their own unique visarga changes. But thankfully, those 


changes are simple. In front of a, they behave as you would expect: 


C N €x 
a: SIT — AI Shedd 
sah acintayat — so 'cintayat 


He thought. 


À 
U4: IT — MNI SRA 
esah apaśyat — eso 'pasyat 


He saw. 


But in front of all other sounds, the visarga disappears: 


€. CN 
A: gasild — HU gid 
sah icchati — sa icchati 


He wants. 
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C. C C (S 
a: Peg uU ner 
sah cintayati — sa cintayati 
He thinks. 


C CS 
N: Fale — UN HEC 
esah pašyati — esa pašyati 


He sees. 


Review 


You do not need to memorize the rules above. But if you would like to practice 
using them, you can try to apply the correct visarga sandhi changes to the ex- 


amples below: 
C 
ATH: Teste | 
ramah gacchati. 
C 
RI: Treated | 
narah gacchanti. 
C 
R: AAH TRY" | 
narah asvam pasyati. 
è CS 
a: UA Gai | 
sah rāmam pasyati. 
fan 
3p: SET | 


guruh asti. 
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Consonant sandhi between words 


Also known as: vyafijana-sandhi, hal-sandhi 


Consonant sandhi is the name for sandhi changes between a consonant and 


some other sound. Here is a simple example of consonant sandhi: 


CS $ CS 
ale ATA Tesla — Alea Fe Teale 
sītā vanam gacchati — sītā vanam gacchati 


Sita goes to the forest. 


Consonant sandhi is complex. In this lesson, we will focus on the common 
sandhi changes that occur between two words. These changes also apply 


between the two words in a compound. 


Reducing consonants 


Sanskrit has many consonants. But Sanskrit words end only in specific consonant 
sounds. So we must first apply a few rules to make sure that our word ends in a 


valid consonant sound. 


Before we study the specific rules, let's first see some examples of what these 
rules do. In the examples below, the words on the left don't follow the rules and 


are not valid words. After applying the rules, we get the correct results on the 


right: 
Wed — SS 
agacchant — agacchan 
they went 
ard — ah 
vāc — vāk 
speech 
CS a 
Iaal — Tes 
di$ — dik 


direction 
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Wa > Ue 

raj — rat 

king 

at — ald 


samidh — samit 


(sacred) wood, kindling 


T — R: 
naras — narah 


man 


Now, here are the changes that we should apply to words ending in consonants. 
First, a word is not usually allowed to end in multiple consonants. If a word does 
end in multiple consonants, we keep only the first of those consonants. You can 


see some examples of this below: 


IET — WPS 
agacchant — agacchan 


they went 


Raid — Wade 
pasyant — pasyan 


while seeing 


Ad — MA 
pranc > prāti 


facing, opposite 


There are rare exceptions, usually if the second-to-last consonant is r: 


Ç Ç 
~ N 
ūrj — ūrj 


strength, vigor (no change) 


Second, consonants pronounced at the hard palate generally become k. (fi be- 


comes ri.) A very small number of words, such as rāj, use t instead: 
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ald — ah 
vāc — vāk 
speech 

CS CS 
Taal — ah 
di$ — dik 
direction 
Ad — HTS 


pran — pran 

facing, opposite 

Ust — Ue 

N N 

rāj — rāt 

king 
Third, the remaining consonant becomes unaspirated and unvoiced if it has an 
unaspirated and unvoiced version. In the first example below, dh has an un- 


voiced and unaspirated version t, so it becomes t. In the second example, m has 


no unvoiced or unaspirated version, so it stays the same: 
CS a 
ARa — aad 
N N 
samidh — samit 


(sacred) wood, kindling 


q — ga A 
vanam —> vanam 


forest (no change) 


Finally, -s and -r become the visarga: 


RA — R: 
naras — narah 


man 
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alt — si: 
dvar — dvah 


door 


Sanskrit words do not usually end in semivowels (ya ra la va). So by the end of 
this process, we are left with eight possible final sounds: k, t, t, p, ri, n, m, and 


the visarga. 


Rules for k, t, t, and p 


k, t, t, and p use the same voicing as the sound that follows them: 


el tt > cle et 


tat vanam — tad vanam 


Td SEH — qq SERA 


tat udakam — tad udakam 


dd RSH — dd GOA 


tat phalam — tat phalam 


They also become nasal when the sound that follows them is nasal: 


ah d armed 


vāk na = van na 


ma > WIA 


rāt na — rāņ na 


ddd Aa 


tat na — tan na 


qupd d — BHAA 


kakup na — kakum na 


If the second sound is h, then we usually get this change: 


ah & > APT SY 
vak ha — vag gha 
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Mē— USS 


rat ha — rād dha 


ddē — ag 


tat ha — tad dha 


PPIE BRAM 
kakup ha — kakub bha 


Some learners find it helpful to see these changes in a table: 


k t p 

n n m nasal sounds 

EU d* b* h 

g d b other voiced sounds 
k t p unvoiced sounds 


In the table above, * means that the following h shifts its point of pronunciation 


to match the first sound. 


Extra rules for -t 


-t changes frequently. If the next consonant is pronounced at the hard palate 
(like ca) or the roof of the mouth (like ta), -t changes to a sound with the same 


point of pronunciation: 


dq FTA — qu RA 


tat citram — tac citram 


dd BA qs sen 


tat jalam — taj jalam 


If l is the second sound, it becomes I: 
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dd WE o ds sud 
tat labhasva — tal labhasva 
Obtain that. 


And if the next sound is $, we get this change: 


dq alta > aa erae 


tat šocanti — tac chocanti 


As before, some learners find it helpful to see these changes in a table: 


t 
n nasal sound 
c c, ch 
j j, jh 
t t, th 
d d, dh 
l l 
c ($ becomes ch) $ 
d (h becomes dh) h 
d other voiced sounds 
t other sounds 


Rules for -n 


Like -t, -n changes often. If the next consonant is a voiced consonant at the hard 
palate (like ja) or the roof of the mouth (like na), -n changes to the nasal sound 


with the same point of pronunciation: 


RTA SITE — ATS] TTA 


narān jayami — narāñ jayami 
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If l is the second sound, it becomes a nasal l: 


AT Ged — ais ved 


tān labhante — tāl labhante 


In front of c/ch, t/th, or t/th, n becomes ms, ms, and ms respectively: 
€. * €. 
a Red — cial aed 
tàn caranti — tāmš caranti 
CN C3 CV 
aa RT > ata qued 


tàn taranti — tāms taranti 


And if the next sound is $, two different outcomes are possible: 


ae rated — aret alte 
tàn šocanti — tan šocanti 

(option 1) 

ae ataa — AS SA 
tan šocanti — tan chocanti 


(option 2) 


Again, some learners find it helpful to see these changes in a table: 


n 
mš c, ch 
ñ j, jh 
ms t, th 
ņ d, dh 
ms t, th 
nasal l l 


[^^ 


fi ($ optionally becomes ch) 


n other sounds 
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Why ms? 


Are you surprised that -n might become -ms? This strange change has a 
reasonable explanation. Many of the Sanskrit words that end in -n originally 
ended in -ns. After we reduce consonants, only -n remains. But if certain un- 
voiced sounds follow, we keep that -s sound. Then the -s changes according 


to normal sandhi rules. 


Rules for -m 


-m becomes the anusvāra when consonants follow: 


dal aq Tala — dat ari Tafa 


sītā vanam gacchati — sītā vanam gacchati 


And it may optionally become the nasal sound that matches the following con- 


sonant: 


AGA RI — erst AI 


phalam carāmi = phalafi carami 


C (N 
POH Mal — Hae um 
phalam khādāmi — phalan khadami 


In modern times, this change is usually not written down. But, it is often used in 


spoken Sanskrit. 


Rules for the visarga 


We learned about visarga sandhi already. Please see the previous lesson for de- 


tails. 


Review 


There are many small details to consonant sandhi. But this lesson is a complete 


summary of its most common patterns. 
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Consonant sandhi within a word 


In the previous lesson, we learned that consonant sandhi can occur between two 


different words: 


CN CN 
dd FS — ag gift | 
tat icchāmi — tad icchāmi. 


I want that. 


Consonant sandhi also occurs within a single word: 


CN CN 
Hed + H: — Hēla: 
marut + bhih — marudbhih 
by the winds 


Consonant sandhi within a word is complex and complicated. In this lesson, we 


will explain some of its general patterns. 


General changes 


If the second sound is a vowel, nasal sound, or semivowel, there are usually no 


sandhi changes: 


qq + Bled — gad 


vac + anti vacanti 


qi +A — af 


vac + mi  vacmi 


TA + 4 ara 


vāc + ya — vācya 


Otherwise, consonant sandhi within a word generally the same principles we 


learned about in the previous lesson. 


Preserving aspirated sounds 


One important difference is that we should preserve aspirated sounds if possible. 


This idea is difficult to explain, but it is easy to understand: 
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dried gs 


budh + ta — buddha 


(aspiration moves to ta) 


TA + A wa 
labh + ta — labdha 


(aspiration moves to ta) 


` ` 
qd + c Wed 
bodh + sya — bhotsya 


(aspiration moves to the first consonant) 


qE UID UI 
dah + sya — dhaksya 


Ge — Uh 
dah — dhak 
burning 


(aspiration moves to the first consonant) 


But sometimes, there is no sound we can move the aspiration to. In these in- 


stances, we remove the aspiration completely: 


Ši mi PS 

WE — Haufa 

muh — moksyati 

be deluded — will be deluded 


Te 


muh — muk 
deluding 


(m stays the same.) 
non 


In Sanskrit, n often shifts its point of pronunciation and becomes n: 
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Wel — ET 
gurunā — guruņā 
fata — AA 
visena — visena 


Generally, the sounds r and s change n to n. This change can occur even if the 


two sounds are separated by other sounds: 
TĀ — WAT 
rāmena = rāmeņa 
TATA — XTHTAUT 
rāmāyana — rāmāyaņa 
TaS NS © NN 
Trad — qq 
varsabhogyena — varsabhogyena 
Which sounds can come in between? Generally, any sound that we can pro- 


nounce without moving our tongue very much can come in between. These 


sounds include: 


* all vowels 
*yandv 
e consonants pronounced with the soft palate (k kh g gh n h) 


* consonants pronounced with the lips (p ph b bh m) 


There are many exceptions and subtleties to this rule. For now, just remember 


that n often changes to n if it follows r or s. 


s—s 


Likewise, s often shifts and becomes s: 
CN CN 
SATA + Y SII 


agni + su — agnisu 
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HR + AS BAT 


dhanus + à + dhanusā 


Generally, any vowel other than a or à changes the following s to s. The conson- 


ant k can cause this change too: 


TR +9 WI 


vāk + su — vāksu 


In English, this change is sometimes called the ruki rule because it is caused by 


cc: 
1 


“r” sounds (r F), “u” sounds (u ü o au), “k” sounds (k), and “i” sounds (i i e ai). 


There are many exceptions and subtleties to this rule. For now, just remember 


that s often changes to s if it follows "ruki" sounds. 


Nominals 1: Normal stems 
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The nominal system 


Nominals are “naming” words. Along with verbs and uninflected words, they are 
one of the three main types of Sanskrit word. We use the word nominal so that 
we can refer to many different types of words at once. These types include 


nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and numerals. 


In this lesson, we'll learn about the basic parts of a nominal word. We'll also 


learn what kinds of meanings the different nominal endings can express. 


Stems and endings 


Every nominal word has two parts: a stem and an ending. In the examples be- 


low, we combine a stem with its ending to create a complete word: 


et " et 
fuac: fee: 
simha + h  simhah 


the lion 


ct ct 
Re + — faece 
simha + sya — simhasya 


of the lion 


C SS CS 
Ide + 8: — Hè: 
simha + aih — simhaih 


by the lions 


The stem contains the nominal's basic meaning. And the ending expresses three 


basic kinds of information: gender, number, and case. 


The three genders 


In the core lessons, we learned that Sanskrit nominals use three different 


genders. These are the masculine gender: 


EX. ON CS 
(del Ta$ld 
simho gacchati 


The (male) lion goes. 
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the feminine gender: 
Cand CS 
(del wrest 
simhā gacchati 


The (female) lion goes. 


and the neuter gender: 


CV 
AH St 
vanam asti 


There is a forest. 


Many nominal stems can freely use any of these three genders. But noun stems 
generally use a fixed gender. Noun stems use a fixed gender even if they don't 
refer to living beings: 


N 


*JNT 

yoga 

yoga (masculine) 

«fet 

niti 

wise conduct (feminine) 


< 


TATU] 
nirvana 


nirvana (neuter) 


How do we determine which gender a noun should use? We can usually determ- 
ine a noun's gender by noticing the sounds at the end of a stem. Here are some 


basic rules that might be helpful: 


* Nouns ending in -a are never feminine. 
* Nouns ending in -ā, -ī, and -ü are almost always feminine. 


* Nouns made with the -tra and -ana suffixes are usually neuter. 
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The three numbers 


In the core lessons, we saw that Sanskrit nominals use three different numbers 


(vacana). These are the singular, which is used for one item: 
fae: qaaa 
simhah pasyati. 


The lion sees. 


the dual, which is used for exactly two items: 


Cio 


Ier Fad: | 
simhau pasyatah. 


The two lions see. 


and the plural, which is used for three or more items: 


fan CS 
dēl: Wale | 
simhāh pašyanti. 


The (many) lions see. 


Verbs also use all three of these numbers. In a Sanskrit sentence, the verb and 


the case 1 noun should have the same number. 


The eight cases 


Case, roughly speaking, is the name for the way that Sanskrit nominals express 


different roles in a sentence. Sanskrit uses eight different cases. 


Case 1 can be thought of as the default case. Usually, it refers to the subject of 


the action: 
ct CS 
He: let | 
simhah khādati. 


The lion eats. 


But this depends on the prayoga of the verb. For example, consider the two sen- 
tences below. Both use simhah in case 1. But the meaning of simhah in each sen- 


tence is very different: 
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O CS 
(de: Uaid | 
simhah khādati. 
The lion eats. 


(kartari prayoga. The lion is the subject (kartā) of the sentence.) 
ct bas 

de: Wadd | 

simhah khādyate. 


The lion is eaten. 


(karmani prayoga. The lion is the object (karma) of the sentence.) 


Case 2 is generally the object of the action. It is also used for destinations: 
O * O 
dēl AH Rd | 
simho grāmam pašyati. 
The lion sees a village. 
O * O 
Teal AH Tesi | 
simho grāmam gacchati. 


The lion goes to the village. 


Case 3 generally means “with” or “by means of”: 
OS ~c * O 
Taal HISIUT ATA ITS Id | 
simho mārgeņa grāmam gacchati. 


The lion goes to the village by means of the road. 


Case 4 generally means "for” or "for the sake of”: 
O ° $ CS 
dēl ATA HH ITS Td | 
simho māmsāya grāmam gacchati. 
The lion goes to the village for meat. 
C ° CS 
fae: AIGU ami Tafa | 
simhah khādanāya grāmam gacchati. 


The lion goes to the village for eating ("to eat”). 


» 66. 


Case 5 generally means “from,” “than,” or “because of”: 
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C CS 
R: dele AA Mest | 
narah vanād grāmam gacchati. 


A man goes from the forest to the village. 


O 
RA AIG THAT | 
simho narād balavattarah. 


The lion is stronger than the man. 


* € 
R: Hale We Test | 
narah bhayād grham gacchati. 
The man goes home from (because of) fear. 


Case 6 generally means “of”: 
OS * O 
feel ma We Tesla 
simho narasya grham gacchati. 


The lion goes to the house of the man (or, the man's house). 


O $9 € 
dēl AI ATE Cel | 
simho narasya māmsam khādati. 


The lion eats the meat of the man. 


Case 7 generally means “in” or “on”: 
ARA A 
MI THe SA | 
naro simhe 'sti. 


The man is in the lion. 
Ana A A 
frei aa RR | 
simho grāme carati. 


The lion walks in the village. 


And case 8 is the person being spoken to: 
€N BR * 
@ [dē dd TT | 
he simha vanam gaccha. 


Hey lion! Go to the forest. 
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Here is what these cases are called in other resources: 


Our name Sanskrit name English name 
Case 1 prathamā ( first”) nominative case 
Case 2 dvitīyā (“second”) accusative case 
Case 3 trttya (“third”) instrumental case 
Case 4 caturthi (“fourth”) dative case 
Case 5 pancamt (“fifth”) ablative case 
Case 6 sasthi (“sixth”) genitive case 
Case 7 saptamī (“seventh”) locative case 
Case 8 (no special name) vocative case 


Why doesn't case 8 have a special name in Sanskrit? This is a very deep 


question! For details, see our vyākaraņa-pravešah series. 


Stem families 


Nominal stems can end with many different kinds of sounds: 


fae 


simha 


(male) lion 


manas 


mind 


We can group these stems based on the last sound they use. So we can talk about 
-a stems (stems ending in a), -ī stems, -ū stems, and so on. We use this grouping 


because stems with different final sounds tend to use different endings. 
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For example, compare the endings we use for simha (which ends in a short -a) to 


the endings we use for simhā (which ends in a long -ā): 


C ay 

dé — eed 

simha — simhena 

(male) lion — by the (male) lion 
ct ct 

Rer — fée 

simhā — simhayā 

(female) lion — by the (female) lion 
ct ct 

dē — Hee 

simha — simhasya 

(male) lion — of the (male) lion 
ct ct 

dal — Tear: 

simhā — simhāyāh 


(female) lion — of the (female) lion 


Roughly we can combine all of these stem groups into five big stem families. All 


of the stems in a stem family tend to use similar endings. These families are: 


e the -a stems 

* the-ā,-ī, and -ü stems 
* the -i and -u stems 

* the -r stems 


* all other stems 


Stem families may have some small differences, but they generally share most of 


their endings and follow consistent patterns. 


Review 


In this lesson, we learned that nominals have two parts: a stern and an ending. 


We also learned that nominal endings can express the following information: 


* three different genders 
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e three different numbers 


* eight different cases 


Finally, we learned about different stem families. Each stem family uses slightly 


different endings. 


In the next lesson, we will learn about the basic nominal endings. These endings 
are common to all stem families, so they are important to know. But before you 


continue, here are some questions for review: 


1. What are the three genders and the three numbers? 


2. Give the basic meanings of each of the eight cases. 
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Basic nominal endings 


In the previous lesson, we learned that we can sort nominal stems into different 
families based on their last sound. Different stem families might use different 
endings. For example, compare the endings we use with agni (“fire”) and manas 
(“mind”) below: 

ae — ATT 

agni — agninā 


with the fire 


HA — AA 
manas — manasā 


with the mind 


Here, we can see that agni uses the ending -nā and manas uses the ending -ā. 


But even though these endings are different, they both end with a long -ā sound. 


All stem families tend to use a set of basic endings. Different stem families will 
modify these basic endings in different ways. But if we know these basic end- 


ings, we can more easily understand the system as a whole. 


In this lesson, we will learn about the basic endings that Sanskrit nominals tend 


to use. 


Basic masculine and feminine endings 


Here are the basic nominal endings we use for the masculine and feminine 


genders. These endings are the same for both genders: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
ait a 
Case 1 ! : 
h au ah 
Sm T a 
Case 2 ^ ; 
am au ah 
CN 
E SIT FITA TH: 
ase 3 ^ 
ü bhyam bhih 
Case 4 S ^ n 
e bhyam bhyah 
" 4: FIA rq: 
ase 5 ^ 
ah bhyam bhyah 
S 
St: ST: STA 
Case 6 ` 
ah oh ām 
att 
Case 7 3 i 3 
i oh su 
1i a 
Case 8 f i 
h au ah 


The table above has eight rows and three columns. Each row corresponds to a 
different case, and each column corresponds to a different number. For example, 


we can use this table to learn that the “case 7 singular” ending is i. 


Why do we put these endings in a table? Is it so that we can sit down and mem- 


orize these endings? No! In our view, that is a waste of time. 


We use tables because they sometimes help us see certain patterns clearly. Spe- 
cifically notice that many of these endings are the same. For example, the same 


ending bhyām has three different meanings: 
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=~ C) C) CS 
A Tarai ATR ITT 
naro gajābhyām nagaram gacchati 


The man goes to the city by means of the two elephants. 
N ° C) CS 

RM Tsai WK TEST 

naro gajābhyām nagaram gacchati 


The man goes to the city for the two elephants. 
N ° C) CS 

«RĪTI ATR TEST 

naro gajābhyām nagaram gacchati 


The man goes from the two elephants to the city. 


How do we decide what bhyam means here? We can decide what bhyam means 
only if we know the sentence's context. If we don't have that context, we must 


guess. 


Basic neuter endings 


The basic neuter endings follow an interesting pattern. In cases 3 to 7, they are 
identical to the endings we saw above. But in cases 1, 2, and 8, they are as you 


see below: 


Singular Dual Plural 


Case 1 $ à 
Case 2 — $ R 


Case 8 — $ R 


The “—” symbol means that no ending is used. More importantly, notice that all 
three of these cases use identical endings. This is the usual pattern for neuter 


endings. 
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Two examples 


Let's study two examples of how to use these endings. We will study the femin- 
ine stem nau, which means “boat,” and the neuter stem manas, which means 


“mind.” 


When we add endings to the stem nau, a few small sandhi changes apply if the 


ending starts with a vowel. Otherwise, nau is normal and predictable: 


Singular Dual Plural 
A EY 
3l: GIGI „ma: 
Case 1 
nauh nāvau nāvah 
EY 
aaa GIG) „Ta: 
Case 2 ^ 
nāvam nāvau nāvah 
EY Na 
aa dara : 
Case 3 
nāvā naubhyām naubhih 
^ EY EY 
EIE! TAA ana: 
Case 4 ^ 
nāve naubhyām naubhyah 
EY EY 
a did: qH «31: 
ase 5 ^ 
nāvah naubhyām naubhyah 
` 
Aid: «Tal: ATA 
Case 6 
nāvah nāvoh nāvām 
«afa at: zig 
Case 7 F 
nāvi nāvoh nausu 
EY N 
3l: GIG) „ma: 
Case 8 


nauh nāvau nāvah 
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Notice that nausu becomes nausu due to sandhi. s usually becomes s when it fol- 


lows a vowel other than a or à. 


Meanwhile, manas is a neuter stem and uses neuter endings. As before, a few 


small sandhi changes will apply. But otherwise, manas follows a regular pattern: 


Singular Dual Plural 
Xan 
Ha: Heat FAI 
Case 1 
manah manasī manāmsi 
Xan 
Ha: Wat FAI 
Gase 2 
manah manasī manāmsi 
N CN 
Case 3 ^ 
manasā manobhyām manobhih 
` N N 
Case 4 ^ 
manase manobhyam manobhyah 
N ~ 
Case 5 ^ i 
manasah manobhyām manobhyah 
` 
Hed: Haut: AAA 
Case 6 ^ 
manasah manasoh manasam 
Ha Wat Ha 
Case 7 i 4 
manasi manasoh manahsu 
Xan 
Ha: Heat qaia 
Case 8 
manah manasī manāmsi 


The s in manas becomes the visarga if it is at the end of a word or if the ending 


starts with a consonant. manah (with its visarga) then follows the normal rules 


of visarga sandhi: 
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Wd — Fa: 


manas — manah 


A + FTA Fee + FTA — ARTA 


manas + bhyam — manas + bhyām — manobhyām 


Notice that the word mandmsi has a small stem change. The stem's last vowel 


becomes longer, and we insert an anusvāra as well: 


lan 
Hd: — HAIA 
manah — manāmsi 


minds 


Neuter stems often change in this way. We will see many examples of this change 


in the following lessons. 


Review 


In this lesson, we learned about the basic nominal endings. We also studied two 
examples that use these endings: the feminine stem nau and the neuter stem 
manas. Finally, we learned that different stem families modify these basic end- 


ings in different ways. 


In the following lessons, we will learn how each stem family modifies these basic 


endings. 


1. Why is it useful to know the basic nominal endings? 

2. If we see a nominal ending that has multiple possible meanings, how do 
we decide which meaning is intended? 

3.In the neuter gender, there are three cases that have identical endings. 


What are these three cases? 
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-a stems 


In the previous lesson, we learned about the basic endings that nominal stems 


use. Different stem families will change these endings in small ways. 


Of all of the stem families, the one that changes them the most is the family of -a 
stems (akdrantdni, “ending in -a”). Stems in this family are either masculine or 


neuter. 


Most of Sanskrit's nominal stems end in the vowel -a, so it's important to know 
this family well. Does that mean you should memorize these endings? No. Just 


focus on their general patterns. 


Masculine endings 


First, let's study the 24 masculine endings for the -a stem. Let's use the masculine 


noun stem gaja, which means “elephant”: 
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Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Gase 8 


Singular 


gajam 


gajena 
ITU 
gajāya 


Vist 


- 


gajat 


ITT 
gajasya 


x 


MS 
gaje 


ITS] 
gaja 


Dual 
m 
gajau 
m3 
gajau 
TAA, 
gajabhyam 
TAA, 
gajabhyam 
TRI 
gajabhyam 
ITSTUT: 
gajayoh 
TST: 
gajayoh 
asi 


gajau 


Plural 


gajan 


2 
J: 
gajaih 


x 


Tp: 
gajebhyah 


x 


SIR: 
gajebhyah 
TAATA 
gajānām 
J 
INN 
gajesu 
IMT: 
gajah 


In the singular, the endings we use are very different from the basic nominal 


endings. Here is a comparison: 


Haut — TA 
manasd — gajena 
Had — "WI 


manase — gajaya 
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Aaa: — Jd 


manasah — gajāt 

Hdd: > WHE 

manasah — gajasya 
Thankfully, the endings in the dual and plural are mostly similar to the basic 
endings. 
Neuter endings 


In the previous lesson, we learned that neuter endings and masculine endings 
are usually very similar. For the -a stems, the endings differ only in cases 1, 2, 
and 8. 


Here is the neuter noun phala in cases 1, 2, and 8. In all other cases, phala uses 


the same endings as gaja: 


Singular Dual Plural 
= CS 
B RAH he "held 
ase 1 ^ 
phalam phale phalāni 
"N CS 
B RAH he Dele 
ase 2 "s 
phalam phale phalāni 
I CS 
" Ae he "held 
ase 8 
phala phale phalāni 


These words follow the basic pattern we learned about in the previous lesson. 


Specifically notice that the dual forms follow normal sandhi rules: 


- 
RS +$ FS 
phala + i — phale 


And that the word phalāni lengthens its vowel and uses an extra nasal sound, 


just as we saw with manāmsi: 
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Waa + 3 — Aa 


manas + i — manāmsi 


"Rc + 3 — Fell 


phala + i — phalāni 


However, one small change is that the singular of cases 1 and 2 uses the ending - 


m: 
ARO + H HOA 
phala + m — phalam 
Sandhi changes 


Some of the noun endings above use the consonant sound n. If n is not at the 
end of a word, it might change due to a complex sandhi rule: 

aAa — mAT 

grāmena — grāmeņa 


with the village 
AA CN CN 
Toad — [dūdu] 
visena — visena 


with poison 


Roughly, the rule is that the letters r and s causes n to change to n. This change 
can occur even if the two sounds are separated by vowels, “lip” consonants like p 


and m, and a few others. 


Review 


a is the most common vowel in Sanskrit, and the -a stems are the most common 


stem family. In the next few lessons, we'll learn about the other stem families. 


1. Many of the endings used by the -a stem have multiple meanings. Give an 
example of one of these endings. What meanings can it express? 
2. In the -a family, masculine and neuter endings are often identical. Which 


five cases are identical for both genders? 
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-d, -ī, and -ū stems 


In the previous lesson, we learned about the -a stems, which use masculine and 


neuter endings. In this lesson, we'll learn about three very similar stems: 


* The -d stems (ākārantāni, “ending in -ā”) 
e The-ī stems (īkārantāni, “ending in -7") 


* The -ü stems (ūkārantāni, “ending in -ū”) 


Stems that end with these sounds are almost always feminine. In particular, the - 


ā and -i endings are often used as the feminine versions of stems that end in -a: 


To — Wil 
gaja — gaja 


(male) elephant — (female) elephant 


qq 
mrga — mrgt 


(male) deer — (female) deer 
Basic -à stems 


In the previous lesson, we used the masculine stem gaja, which means “(male) 
elephant," to demonstrate the -a stem. Here, we will use the stem gajā, which 


means "(female) elephant," so that the differences are clear. 


As before, notice that the words in the singular use endings that are different 
from the others we've seen. But the words in the dual and plural mostly use end- 


ings that we've seen before: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
> 
C TNT INi INTI: 
ase 1 
gajā gaje gajāh 
> 
e VISTA INi INT: 
ase 2 ` 
gajām gaje gajāh 
C 
Queda SISTAT INTATTA, SST: 
gajayā gajābhyām gajābhih 
A 
CI Ta TAA, TA: 
gajāyai gajābhyām gajābhyah 
-— STI: TRI TRI: 
gajayah gajabhyam gajabhyah 
` 
P IAM: IAT: STS (TATA 
ase 6 "s 
gajayah gajayoh gajanam 
` 
: TANA TA: TAE 
ase 7 ^ 
gajayam gajayoh gajasu 
> > 
6 INi INi INTI: 
ase 8 
gaje gaje gajāh 


Basic -T stems 


The -ī and -ū stems are similar to the -ā stems. But they have some small differ- 


ences in the singular. In the table below, we use the feminine stem nadī, which 
means “river”: 


Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Gase 8 


Singular 


nadyā 


KS 
nadyai 


al: 
nadyah 
al: 
nadyah 


AAH 


- 


nadyam 
€x 
dig 


nadi 


Dual 


nadyau 


` 


nadyau 


aiam 


nadibhyam 


aiam 


nadībhyām 


nadībhyām 
«xt: 
nadyoh 


nadyoh 


EN 


«dl 


nadyau 
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nadibhih 


aha: 


nadibhyah 


aha: 


nadibhyah 


adam 


nadīnām 


A 


nadisu 


ad: 
nadyah 


The main difference is that the -ā stems frequently insert y between the stem and 


the ending: 


Wl — Aa 
gajayā — nadyā 


N N 
Tni «i 


gajayai — nadyai 
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INTA: — cal: 
gajayah — nadyāh 


INTA — ACT 
gajayam = nadyām 
Basic -ū stems 


The -ū stems follow the exact same pattern as the -ī stems. Where -ī becomes -y 
and -i, -ū becomes -v and -u. The only meaningful difference is that the case 1 


singular has an extra visarga: 


Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Gase 8 


Review 


Singular 


camvai 


"dI: 


camvāh 


«Fat: 


camvāh 


- 


camvam 


"M 


camu 


Dual 


camvau 


` 


camvau 


ARA 


camūbhyām 


Ad 


camūbhyām 


deg A 
camūbhyām 


N 


At: 


camvoh 


qed: 
camvoh 


EN 


"iri 


camvau 
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Plural 


td: 


camvah 


camubhih 


da: 


camūbhyah 


SEE: 


camübhyah 


HNA 


camūnām 


camvah 


1. When a masculine -a stem becomes feminine, which stem endings does it 


usually use? 


2. The -ū stems use a visarga in the case 1 singular. Do we use a visarga in the 


case 1 singular of the -ā stems? What about the -ī stems? 
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-i and -u stems 


So far, we have learned about two different stem families. The first, which is the 
family of -a stems, contains masculine and neuter stems. The second, which is 


the family of -à, -ī, and -ü stems, mostly contains feminine stems. 


Now we will learn about the family of -i and -u stems. These stems can be mas- 


culine, feminine, or neuter. That is, they can appear in any of the three genders. 


Basic -i stems 


In the examples below, we will use the adjective stem suci, which means “shin- 


ing, 
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clear,” or “pure.” 


First, here is the pattern for masculine stems: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
f 
Case 1 i ' i i ' 
Sucih šucī Sucayah 
Case 2 i e i SN 
šucim šucī šucīn 
CS CS TA QR 
Case 3 i i ` i ' 
šucinā šucibhyām šucibhih 
EE Urea Ura 
Case 4 S ` i 
Sucaye Sucibhyam Sucibhyah 
N CS TA CS 
Gase 5 J) f 1 ^ i ' 
Suceh Sucibhyam Sucibhyah 
> ~ 
Case 6 jT |: T TT: RI ETA, 
Suceh Sucyoh šucīnām 
J ~ CS 
Case 7 ii ii : jJ ki 
Sucau Sucyoh Sucisu 
à 
Case 8 T T ii ° 
Suce Suct Sucayah 


The endings here are mostly similar to the basic nominal endings. But there are 
some important differences. For the singular forms, notice that cases 3 and 4 
show slight changes. Case 3 has an extra n sound, and in case 4 the i of šuci 
strengthens to šuce, which then combines by normal sandhi rules: 

AT Baa 

Sucind šucaye 


(Suci, singular, in cases 3 and 4) 
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z 
didi AT 
nāvā nāve 


(nau, singular, in cases 3 and 4) 


In cases 5 through 8, we have various differences with no clear pattern: 


ias ` kaN N 
* * 
Suceh šuceh šucau šuce 


(Suci, singular, in cases 5 through 8) 
a CN 

Ad: Td: led AT: 

nāvah nāvah nāvi nauh 


(nau, singular, in cases 5 through 8) 


For the dual forms, notice the long t in šucī. And for the plural forms, notice that 
cases 2 and 6 resemble the -a stems: 


Ata Barry 


šucīn šucīnām 

(Suci, plural, in cases 2 and 6) 
TAA TTT 

gajān gajanam 


(gaja, plural, in cases 2 and 6) 


Feminine stems follow a pattern similar to the masculine stems. But in cases 4 
through 7, they can optionally behave as if they end with -ī: 


Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Singular 


šucinā 


Ez 


Sucaye, šucyai 


Sucau, Sucyam 


x 


S 


Suce 


Dual 


rary 
Sucibhyam 
CS 
ATA 
šucibhyām 
CS 
grama 


šucibhyām 
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Plural 


spen 


Sucayah 


Sucibhih 
Ar: 
Sucibhyah 


CS 
* 
SI: 


Sucibhyah 


srl 


šucīnām 


Sucayah 


Note that the case 2 feminine plural is śucīh as opposed to the masculine Sucin. 


The neuter stem uses the basic nominal endings. But if an ending starts with a 


vowel, we add an extra n sound. We also use -indm with a long -ī, just as we did 


above: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
€. €. €. 
Case 1 J] J] ii 
šuci šucinī šucīni 
€. €. €. 
Case 2 i i ii 
šuci šucinī šucīni 
€. €. IH CT 
* 
* 
Case 3 i i ^ J] 
šucinā šucibhyām šucibhih 
C CN TA CN 
* 
* 
Case 4 i i = i 
Sucine Sucibhyam Sucibhyah 
€. €. IH €. 
Case 5 ^ 
Sucinah Sucibhyam Sucibhyah 
€. C 
Case 6 X 
śucinah śucinoh šucīnām 
CT C, CN 
: 
Case 7 Ļ i Ļ 4 
šucini šucinoh Sucisu 
Case 8 1 
šuci šucinī šucīni 


Again, notice that the neuter stem uses a long vowel with an extra nasal sound: 


Ha + 3 — Ha 


manas + i — manāmsi 


AFS + 3 — Fella 


phala + i — phalāni 


Ta + g — walla 


šuci + i — šucīni 


Basic -u stems 
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In the examples below, we will use the adjective stem madhu, which means 


“sweet.” If used in the neuter gender, it can also mean “honey.” 


The masculine endings follow the same pattern as the -i endings we saw above. 


Where -i becomes y or ay or e, -u becomes v or av or o: 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Singular 


Hd: 


madhuh 


madhum 


madhunā 


x 


Hdd 


madhave 


madhoh 


EN 


Heal 


madhau 


N 


Heal 


madho 


Dual 


APA 


madhubhyam 


APA 


madhubhyam 


Ad 
madhubhyām 
Hedi: 
madhvoh 


N 


Hedi: 
madhvoh 


dd 


madhū 


Plural 


Hdd: 


madhavah 


Ht 


madhün 


Hq: 


madhubhih 


mgA: 


madhubhyah 


mgA: 


madhubhyah 


TARA 


madhūnām 


Hd 


madhusu 


Hdd: 


madhavah 


But note that the case 7 singular is -au for both -i stems and -u stems: 
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EN 


SERI 


šucau 
in the clean (thing) 


NN 


Hal 


madhau 


in the sweet (thing) 


The feminine endings are similar to the endings we saw above. This includes the 


optional forms in the singular of cases 4 to 7, which might act like -ū stems: 


Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Gase 8 


Singular 


Hd: 


madhuh 


nat 


madhum 


AU 


madhunā 


x 


Hdd 


madhave 


z 
Wu, Heal: 
madhoh, madhvāh 


M 
Hadl:, Hear: 
madhoh, madhvāh 

A 
Wl, ATA 
madhau, madhvam 


N 


Heal 


madho 


APA 


madhubhyam 


am 


madhubhyām 


Sem 
madhubhyam 
Hedi: 
madhvoh 


N 


Hedi: 
madhvoh 


"E 


madhü 
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Plural 


Hdd: 


madhavah 


ag 


madhūh 


Hq: 


madhubhih 


mgA: 


madhubhyah 
madhubhyah 


RAR 


madhūnām 


madhavah 


Like before, note that the case 2 feminine plural is madhūh as opposed to the 


masculine madhūn. 


The neuter endings are again similar to what we saw above: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
CN 
Case 1 ag 4 (| 
madhu madhunī madhūni 
€. 
Case 2 Hg J (| 
madhu madhunī madhūni 
CN 
Case 3 4 4 4 "q : 
madhunā madhubhyām madhubhih 
N 
Case 4 4 J 4 A4 
madhune madhubhyām madhubhyah 
Case 5 J K d T4 Aga 
madhunah madhubhyām madhubhyah 
~ 
Case 6 T i rq: | TI T 
madhunah madhunoh madhūnām 
CN SN E 
Case 7 al ul J IE l IN 
madhuni madhunoh madhusu 
€. 
Case 8 A4 (4 ] Teale 
madhu madhunī madhūni 
Review 


If you are tempted to memorize these endings, we urge you instead to work on 


acquisition. 


1. The feminine -i and -u have optional forms for certain cases and numbers. 


Which cases and numbers? 
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-r stems 


Our fourth stem family is the family of -r stems, which are usually masculine or 
neuter. These stems mostly use the basic nominal endings. But unlike the stems 
we have seen so far, these stems will change in certain cases and numbers. These 


changes occur only for the masculine stem. 


For example, consider the stem kartr, which means “doer” or “maker.” Suppose 
we use the stem kartr in the masculine gender. In cases 1, 2, and 8 (except for 
the case 2 plural), the stem becomes kartār instead, and the final -r is dropped in 


the case 1 singular. 


Many of the stems that end with consonants change similarly. These changed 
stems are often called strong stems, and the others are called weak stems. In 


the table below, all of the strong stems are highlighted: 
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Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Gase 8 


Singular 


kartāram 


e 


hal 


kartrā 


-C 
hA 


kartre 


S 
` 


kartuh 


kartari 


c 


Ad: 


kartah 


Dual 


CS 


kartārau 


CW 


kartārau 


PPTA, 


kartrbhyām 


PPA, 


kartrbhyām 


Sam 


kartrbhyam 


N 
* 
* 


kartroh 


N 


Hal: 
kartroh 


CS 


kartārau 


Plural 


e 


hat: 


kartarah 


"det 


kartrn 


Ce 
* 
* 


kartrbhih 


e 


ae: 


kartrbhyah 


a: 


kartrbhyah 


qu 


kartrnam 


«ds 


kartrsu 


e 


halt: 


kartarah 


As for the endings used by this stem, we have only a few comments to make. In 


the singular, notice the use of kartuh for cases 5 and 6. The case 7 singular, 


kartari, uses the normal ending but with a different stem. 


In the plural, notice the use of kartrn and kartfnadm, which resemble the other 


masculine endings we've seen: 


is 


add, APH 


kartrn, kartiņām 


(kartr, plural, in cases 2 and 6) 
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NT, INTAI T 
gajān, gajānām 


(gaja, plural, in cases 2 and 6) 


sra, srt 


šucīn, šucīnām 


(Suci, plural, in cases 2 and 6) 


TA ARR 


madhūn, madhūnām 


(madhu, plural, in cases 2 and 6) 


Finally, notice that the case 8 singular is kartah. Here, the original form is kartar, 
which becomes kartah due to sandhi. kartah and a word like rāmah mostly fol- 
low the same sandhi rules. But where rāmah would become rāmo, kartah be- 


comes kartar: 


CS ` C) CS 
YA: ARA Td — TA AT Tedd 
ramah nagaram gacchati — rāmo nagaram gacchati 


Rama goes to the city. 


c c A 
hd: FRA ITS — HAL ATR TS 
kartah nagaram gaccha — kartar nagaram gaccha 


O doer, go to the city. 


Here are the neuter endings for the -r stems: 
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Singular Dual Plural 


c c f ivan 
Case 1 bd 1 


kartr kartrni kartrni 
< < q ta 

Case 2 1 1 
kartr kartrni kartrni 
< < i Ce. 

Case 8 1 T 
kartr kartrni kartrni 


These follow the same kinds of patterns we've seen before. 


Family words 


Many -r stems refer to different family members. The four examples below use 


the words pitr, matr, bhrātr, and svasr: 
S CN 
«GI THE HAT | 
dašaratho rāmasya pita. 


Dasharatha is Rama's father. 


PACA TATU Ala | 


kausalyā rāmasya mata. 


Kausalya is Rama's mother. 


" 
GRŪTI THA BT | 
laksmaņo rāmasya bhrātā. 


Lakshmana is Rama's brother. 


UHA A T I 


rāmasya na svasā. 


Rama doesn't have a sister. 


Most of these words use -ar instead of -ār for their strong stem: 


Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Gase 8 


Singular 


pituh 


dd: 
pituh 


OT 


Mat 
pitari 


(S 


Td: 
pitah 


pitarau 


Cx 2 Sy 


pitarau 


apa, 


pitrbhyam 


apa 


pitrbhyam 


Par 


pitrbhyam 


* 
* 


pitroh 


pitroh 


C N 


pitarau 


Plural 


(S 


fc: 


pitarah 


pitrbhih 


Aga: 

pitrbhyah 
Aga: 

pitrbhyah 
A 

T T "S 
pitrnam 


A 


Nd 


pitrsu 


(S 


faa: 


pitarah 
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The feminine stem mātr uses matrh in the case 2 plural. Otherwise, it uses the 


same endings as pitr: 
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Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Gase 8 


Singular 


HIRA 


mātari 


Hld: 


mātah 


Dual 


qi 


matarau 


HIM 


mātarau 


ATA, 


mātrbhyām 


ATA, 


müatrbhyam 


ATA 
müatrbhyam 


N 


HAT: 
mātroh 


N 


Flat: 


mātroh 


HIM 


mātarau 


Plural 


HI: 


matarah 


mātrbhih 


HT: 


mātrbhyah 


HT: 


mātrbhyah 


Hdd 


mātrsu 


HI: 


mātarah 


However, svasr uses the normal strong stem (svasār). Here are the cases that dif- 


fer from mātr above: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
BN 
equi EAT dat: 
Gase 1 
svasā svasārau svasārah 
BN 
Case 2 Yi U T 
svasāram svasārau svasrh 
TN 
edd: Yd AN Cqun: 
Case 8 
svasah svasarau svasārah 
Review 


We are almost done with our study of the major stem families. 


1. What is the strong stem of kartr? 
2. What is the strong stem of pitr? 


3. What is the strong stem of svasr? 
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-di, -0, and -au stems 


There are only a few stems that end in the vowels -ai, -o, or -au. They generally 


use the basic nominal endings we've seen. 


-ai stems 


The main example of an -ai stem is the masculine stem rai, which means 
“wealth” or “prosperity.” If its ending starts with a vowel, it stays the same. Oth- 


erwise, it becomes rā: 


Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Gase 8 


-0 stems 


Singular 


Dual 


- 


rābhyām 


Tay 


- 


rābhyām 


Tay 


rabhyam 


N 


Yt: 
rāyoh 


N 


al: 
rāyoh 


wat 


rayau 


Plural 


ATA: 
rāyah 


ATA: 

rāyah 
TRI: 
rābhih 


YET: 
rābhyah 


YET: 
rābhyah 
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The two common -o stems are go (“cow”) and dyo (“sky”, “heaven”). go can be 


either masculine or feminine according to the animal's gender. And dyo is always 


feminine. 


The -o stems generally use the basic endings, but they make many small 


changes, as well. You can see their endings below: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
S A 
-— 5i: mA JT: 
gauh gāvau gāvah 
S 
- mA Tal TTT: 
ase 2 
gām gāvau gāh 
"WI TRA yir: 
Case 3 ^ ° 
gavā gobhyām gobhih 
ma sina sine: 
Case 4 ^ ` 
gave gobhyām gobhyah 
TT: TPA STI: 
Case 5 M ^ ° 
goh gobhyam gobhyah 
~ 
-— TT: Tal: ITATA 
goh gavoh gavām 
CS `, ` 
Case 7 siid "Tal: my 
gavi gavoh gosu 
S S 
- 5i: mA JT: 
gauh gāvau gāvah 
-au stems 


The main example of an -au stem is the feminine stem nau, which means “boat.” 


nau uses the normal endings and uses normal sandhi changes. 


We learned about the stem nau when we studied the basic nominal endings. But 


for convenience, we will repeat it here: 


Singular 
al 
Case 1 , 
nauh 
Gase 2 ^ 
nāvam 
Gase 3 
nāvā 
ald 
Case 4 
ndve 
Case 5 : 
nāvah 
Case 6 i 
nāvah 
«ita 
Case 7 
nāvi 
al 
Case 8 i 
nauh 
Review 


1. Which stems end in -ai? 
2. Which stems end in -0? 


3. Which stems end in -au? 


naubhyām 
S 

dara 

naubhyām 


TA 


naubhyām 


nāvau 


Plural 


naubhyah 


` 


ana: 
naubhyah 
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Consonant stems 


Consonant stems are the last of the major families of nominal stems. As you 


might guess, these stems end in consonants. 


Consonant stems use the basic nominal endings we saw earlier. But some con- 
sonant stems have strong and weak versions that they use in front of different 
endings, just as the -r stems do. And since these stems end in consonants, vari- 


ous sandhi changes might occur. 


As a reminder, we use the strong stem in cases 1, 2 and 8 (except for the plural 


of case 2) and the weak stem everywhere else. 


Basic consonant stems 


Many consonant stems have strong and weak versions. But there also many that 
use just one version for all endings. Let's quickly learn about these basic conson- 


ant stems, which use the same version with all endings. 


Here are the forms of the masculine stem marut, which means “wind.” Apart 


from some sandhi changes, all of these forms are regular: 


Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Gase 8 


Singular 


Hed 


marut 


HETH 


marutam 


HEAT 
marutā 
Had 
marute 


Hed: 


marutah 


Wed: 
marutah 


A 


Hēld 


maruti 


Hed 


marut 


Dual 


Hed 


marutau 


Hēdi 


marutau 


AGEIA, 


marudbhyām 


AGITA, 


marudbhyām 


Hell AH 
marudbhyām 
` 
Aad: 
marutoh 
` 
Aad: 
marutoh 


Hēdi 


marutau 
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Plural 


Hēd: 


marutah 


Had: 

marutah 

Weg: 
marudbhih 


marudbhyah 


Hox: 
marudbhyah 


HETH, 


marutām 


Hey 


marutsu 


Hed: 


marutah 


Likewise, here are the forms of the neuter stem manas, which means “mind.” All 


of these forms use the basic nominal endings: 
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Singular Dual Plural 


Ha: Heat Haifā 


Case 1 
manah manasī manāmsi 
Can 
a: Weit Haifā 
Case 2 
manah manasī manāmsi 
N NO 
Case 3 ^ 
manasā manobhyām manobhih 
` N ` 
Case 4 ^ 
manase manobhyam manobhyah 
N N 
Case 5 ; ^ 
manasah manobhyam manobhyah 
` 
Add: HANT: HANA 
Case 6 ` 
manasah manasoh manasām 
Fale Wadi Hd 
Case 7 ' US 
manasi manasoh manahsu 
CV 
a: Weit Haifā 
Case 8 
manah manasī manāmsi 


-at, -mat, and -vat 


Many of the words that end in at are created with the suffixes -at, -mat, and - 


vat. 


at is a root suffix. When we attach it to a root that means "X,” we get a stem that 


means "(someone who is) X-ing”: 
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Gadd 


- 


pašyat 


(someone who is) seeing 

OR CN 
sre (dē qaaa mam | 
aham simham pašyan dhāvāmi. 


I, seeing the lion, run. 


And -mat and -vat are nominal suffixes that mean “possessing X”: 


dd 


- 


bhagavat 


having glory or fortune; glorious, fortunate, blessed 


agad 


hanumat 


having (prominent) jaws; Hanuman 


Generally, all of these stems use the same endings. The strong stem is -ant, and 


the weak stem is -at. 


Here are the masculine forms of the adjective bhagavat, which means “blessed” 


or “fortunate”: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
S 
Case 1 "x 
bhagavan bhagavantau bhagavantah 
S 
Case 2 ` : 
bhagavantam bhagavantau bhagavatah 
C 
Case 3 Mn ^ Walls e 
bhagavatā bhagavadbhyām bhagavadbhih 
` 
Case 4 ^ 
bhagavate bhagavadbhyam bhagavadbhyah 
Case 5 ^ 
bhagavatah bhagavadbhyam bhagavadbhyah 
` 
Case 6 i i ^ 
bhagavatah bhagavatoh bhagavatam 
wrald wad mag 
Case 7 ° 
bhagavati bhagavatoh bhagavatsu 
S 
Case 8 * 
bhagavan bhagavantau bhagavantah 


As before, the strong stems are highlighted. Notice the long vowel in the case 1 


singular (bhagavān) and the short vowel in the case 8 singular (bhagavan). 


One small exception is that the case 1 singular of -at is -an, not -ān: 


etd — ēdatd 


hanuman — hanumān 


Hanuman (case 1 singular) 


Tašd — Ted 


gacchat — gacchan 


while going (case 1 singular) 


Next, here are the neuter endings of bhagavat: 


Singular 


Case 1 ^ 
bhagavat 


Case 2 ^ 
bhagavat 


Case 8 ^ 
bhagavat 


For the feminine, we usually use the endings -antī, 


the normal endings for -i stems. 


Dual 


mac 


bhagavatī 


mac 


bhagavatī 


mac 


bhagavatī 
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Plural 


C 
Aled 
bhagavanti 

C 
Aled 
bhagavanti 

C 
Aled 


bhagavanti 


-vatī, and -matī. We then use 


Roots in the hu class will use -ati instead of -anti. What is the hu class? See 


our lesson on verb classes for more information. 


-an, -man, and -van 


These stems are formed with the suffixes -an, -man, or -van. The strong stem is - 


an and the weak stem is -a. But if the ending starts with a vowel, we use -an. 


Here are the forms of the masculine stem ātman, which means “self”: 
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Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Gase 8 


Note that the case 1 singular is ātmā and has no final -n sound. 


Singular 


SIHT 


ātmā 


AATA 


ātmānam 


AIHA 
ātmanā 
ST 
ātmane 


STR: 


ātmanah 


AlcHe: 

atmanah 

STA 
ātmani 


BATE], 


ātman 


Dual 


3 


atmanau 


3 


atmanau 


STRAT 


atmabhyam 


SRA 


atmabhyam 


SIICHITH 
atmabhyam 
~ 
AIHA: 
ātmanoh 
" 
SITCH HT: 
atmanoh 


3 


atmanau 


Plural 


STATA: 


atmanah 


Ae: 
atmanah 


A 


AIHH: 


ātmabhih 


AIHA: 
ātmabhyah 


AIHA: 
ātmabhyah 


AATA 


ātmanām 


AA 


ātmasu 


STICHTH: 


atmanah 


Here are forms of the neuter stem karman, which roughly means "action": 


Singular Dual Plural 
IN IN ča 
FH HUT sie 
Case 1 
karma karmaņī karmāņi 
< c (Yan 
oH HOT 
Case 2 
karma karmaņī karmāņi 
< IN (Yan 
oH SHOT 
Case 8 
karma karmaņī karmāņi 





-in, -min, and -vin 


These stems are formed with the suffixes -in, -min, or -vin. The strong stem is - 
in and the weak stem is -i. But if the ending starts with a vowel, we use -in in- 


stead. 


Here are the forms of the masculine stem yogin, which means “yogi”: 
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Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Gase 8 


Singular 


yoginam 
N\A 

TT TT 
yoginā 


NOS 


yogine 


NA 
° 
* 


yoginah 


NA 
° 
* 


yoginah 


NAAR 


yogini 


Dual 


SOS 


yoginau 


NC S 
yoginau 


SA 
ST TAL 
yogibhyam 

SES 
TT RAITH 
yogibhyam 

N\A 
TT TAL 
yogibhyam 

DOS 


* 
* 


yoginoh 


MC S 
rimi: 
yoginoh 


SOS 


yoginau 


Plural 


yoginah 


NA 
° 
* 


yoginah 


NO 


ATA: 
yogibhih 


NA 
TIPPS: 
yogibhyah 


N\A 
sf: 
yogibhyah 

C CN 
ST TTL 

yoginam 


NA 


yoginah 


As above, note that the case 1 singular is yogi and has no final -n sound. 


Here are the forms of the neuter stem: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
C NO AN C 
qi suiit sm 
Case 1 
yogi yoginī yogīni 
SNN NO =x CS 
qi suiit sm 
Case 2 
yogi yoginī yogīni 
C NO SN CS 
qi suiit sm 
Case 8 
yogi yoginī yogīni 


-vas, -ivas, and -yas 


-vas is a root suffix. When we attach it to a root that means “X,” we usually get a 


stem that means “one who has X-ed.” Some roots will use the suffix -ivas instead. 


For -vas, the strong stem is -vāms and the weak stem is -us. But if the ending 
starts with a consonant, we use -vat instead. -ivas is similar, except that its strong 


stem is -ivams and we use -ivat if the ending starts with a consonant. 


Here are the masculine forms of the stem vidvas, which means “one who knows” 
or “a wise person”: 
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Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Gase 8 


Here is the same stem in the neuter: 


3 


vidvan 


Dual 


AN 


vidvāmsau 


CS eo SS 
vidvamsau 
CS 
(BETA, 
vidvadbhyām 
CS 
(BETA, 
vidvadbhyām 
CS 
(BETA, 
vidvadbhyām 


Taga: 


vidusoh 
vidusoh 


CS oD 


Idal 


vidvāmsau 


Plural 


Tesla: 


vidvamsah 


raga: 


vidusah 


dala: 


vidvadbhih 


lagu: 


vidvadbhyah 


lagu: 


vidvadbhyah 


€. 
IIT 
vidusam 


(S 


ESS! 


vidvatsu 


Ide d: 


vidvamsah 
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Singular Dual Plural 

fa CN i €. [XN 
Case 1 ad 

vidvat vidusī vidvāmsi 

la €. 1 €. ‘tan 
Case 2 ad 

vidvat vidust vidvamsi 

fa €. i €. + 
Case 8 ad 2 

vidvat vidust vidvamsi 


-yas is a nominal suffix. When added to a nominal stem that means "X," -yas cre- 


ates a stem that means "more X.” Its strong stem is -yāms and its weak stem is - 


yas. 


Here are the masculine forms of the adjective šreyas, which means "better": 
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Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Gase 8 


And in the neuter: 


Singular 


dara 


šreyān 


$reyamsam 


x 


AGE 
Sreyasa 


UN 


Add 
$reyase 


x 


AYE: 


Sreyasah 


ATE: 
Sreyasah 


NO 


ATE 


Sreyasi 


$reyan 


šreyāmsau 


NS CN 


šreyāmsau 


NUN 


APTA 


šreyobhyām 
NON 
ATT 

Sreyobhyam 


NOM 


AMAHA 


- 


Sreyobhyam 


AG: 


Sreyasoh 


Sreyasoh 


= $08 


STATT 


$reyamsau 


Plural 


N * 
Aaa: 
$reyamsah 


x 


ATH: 
śreyasah 


NA 


ATA: 
šreyobhih 


NUN 


AAPA: 
śreyobhyah 


NUN 


AAPA: 
śreyobhyah 


N 


AGH 


- 


$reyasam 
` 
TIA 

šreyahsu 


sata: 


$reyamsah 


Singular 


Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 8 


Dual 
sere 
Sreyast 
sere 
Sreyast 
sre 


Sreyast 


Plural 


M an 


AST 
šreyāmsi 


IN an 


šreyāmsi 


N ‘tas 


šreyāmsi 
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Nominals 2: Pronouns and 
numbers 
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asmad and yusmad 


Also known as: personal pronouns 


«T ?) CC ?) 13 
5 


Pronouns are words like you,” “he,” “they,” and so on. They can often re- 


place other nominal words: 
A C) CS 
UAT ATR Tesi | 
rāmo nagaram gacchati. 


Rama goes to the city. 
è CS 

A PR Teste | 

sa nagaram gacchati. 


He goes to the city. 


We can often leave out a pronoun entirely if it is clear from context: 
A WR Ts | 
sa nagaram gacchati. 


He goes to the city. 
BR TESLA | 
nagaram gacchati. 
(He) goes to the city. 


But even so, pronouns are still expressive and useful words. 


In this topic, we will learn about the common Sanskrit pronouns. Pronouns use 
many of the same endings as other nominals. But generally they follow very dif- 


ferent patterns and must be learned individually. 


asmad 


First, let's consider the first-person pronoun asmad (T^, “we”): 
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Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


There are a few points worth noting here. First, notice that asmad does not ap- 


pear in case 8. Many pronouns appear only in the first 7 cases. Next, these words 


Singular 


mama 


mayi 


use multiple different stems: 


AAPA 
āvābhyām 
HAITAT, 
āvābhyām 


TARA 


avabhyam 


āvayoh 


STAT: 


āvayoh 


Plural 


asmābhih 


"m 


asmabhyam 


asmat 


asmākam 


SAY 


asmāsu 
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STATA, 
avam 


the two of us 


Also, notice that many of these words are similar to the words we use in English: 


Sanskrit word English word 
i ^ ego 
aham 
HTH 
^ me 
mam 
qq 
` we 
vayam 
AHIA 
^ us 
asmān 


yusmad 


yusmad (“you”) follows the same general pattern as asmad: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
Case 1 ^ d ` r ^ 
tvam yuvām yūyam 
Case 2 T q J T J T4 
tvām yuvām yusmān 
CN 
Gase 3 isl J ll m JHT: 
tvayā yuvābhyām yuşmābhih 
Case 4 q | T qa J T T m 1H 
tubhyam yuvabhyam yusmabhyam 
Case 5 T eal n T J id 
tvat yuvabhyam yusmat 
` 
Case 6 dq S : S ` 
tava yuvayoh yuşmākam 
ala qat: TAY 
Case 7 9s eee 
tvayi yuvayoh yusmāsu 


Again, note that many of these words have English counterparts: 


Sanskrit word English word 
= thou 
tvam 


r | T you 
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tad, etad, idam, and adas 


Also known as: demonstrative pronouns 


The four pronouns tad, etad, idam, and adas have similar meanings. In theory, 


here is how they differ: 


* We use etad (“this”) for what is near at hand 
* We use idam (“this”) for what is slightly further away. 
* We use adas (“that”) for what is much further away. 


* We use tad (“that”) for what is not present. 
Below, we provide the forms for all of these pronouns in all three genders. 


tad and etad 


Here are the masculine forms for tad: 
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Singular 


Gase 1 


Gase 2 ^ 


Case 3 


Case 4 
tasmai 


did 


Case 5 ^ 
tasmat 


Case 6 


Case 7 ^ 
tasmin 


Again, note that many of these words have English counterparts: 


Sanskrit word 


Feminine: 


` 
tau 


ATT 
tābhyām 


ATT 
tābhyām 


ATT 
tābhyām 


x 


Vui: 
tayoh 


x 


dul: 
tayoh 


that 


they 


Plural 


tebhyah 


N 


qi: 
tebhyah 


English word 


Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Neuter: 


Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Singular 


tasyai 


qut 


tasyah 


[SEP IE 


tasyah 


ACITA 


tasyam 


Singular 


Dual 


ATT 
tābhyām 
ATRI. 
tābhyām 
ATT 
tābhyām 


N 


cal: 
tayoh 


N 


dul: 
tayoh 


Dual 


Plural 


CN 
ATA: 
tābhih 


dr: 
tabhyah 


dr: 
tabhyah 


tāsu 


Plural 
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To get the forms for etad, we add an e- to the beginning of each form. The only 
unusual changes are that sah becomes esah and sā becomes esd. These changes 


are due to normal sandhi rules: 


C €. 
E aid — WS eld! 
sa khādati — esa khādati. 


He eats. 


€. €. 
WT aid — Vl «Tad | 
sā khādati — esa khādati. 
She eats. 


idam 


Masculine: 


Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Feminine: 


Singular 
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Singular 


Gase 1 l 


iyam 
Case 2 RHET 
imām 
Gase 3 
anayā 
x 
Case 4 
asyai 
Case 5 i 
asyāh 
Case 6 i 
asyāh 
Case 7 ^ 
asyām 
Neuter: 
Singular 


Case 1 iH 


idam 


Case 2 | ^ 


idam 


Dual 


ime 


Dual 


ime 


Plural 


Plural 


adas 


Masculine: 


Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Feminine: 


Singular 


` 


amusmai 


he bea lish 


amusmāt 


HHS 
amusya 
smear 


amusmin 


SIRE 


amübhyam 


HA 


amūbhyām 


AA 


amūbhyām 


enit: 


amuyoh 


ent: 


amuyoh 


Plural 


amibhih 


amie: 


amibhyah 


amie: 


amibhyah 
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Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Neuter: 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Singular 


` 


amusyai 


Keil 


amusyāh 


AA: 


amusyāh 


AT 


amusyām 


Singular 


ibs cēlis! 


amūbhyām 


SITIS 


amübhyam 


AA 


amūbhyām 


amuyoh 


ent: 


amuyoh 


Plural 


S 


amüh 


SH 
amüh 


Cx 
- 


amūbhih 


SRI 


amübhyah 


SIS: 


amübhyah 


SETA, 


amūsām 


SU 


amüsu 


Plural 
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kim and yad 


Also known as: interrogative and relative pronouns 


The two pronouns kim and yad let us create different kinds of complex sen- 
tences. In this lesson, we will learn more about what kinds of endings these pro- 


nouns use. 


If you want to focus more on what these pronouns mean and less on their 


specific endings, see our Sentences topic. 


kim 
kim means “who?” or “what?” We use kim to ask questions: 
Sy U 


kas tvam. 


Who are you? 

3 ban * €. 
cd dt o aalld 
tvam kasmai phalam dadāsi 


To whom are you giving the fruit? 


€. 
PAT ATT: dara Feel | 
kasmāt rāvaņah sītām icchati. 


For what reason (from what) does Ravana want Sita? 


kim uses the same endings as tad, but its neuter singular form in cases 1 and 2 is 
kim: 
CS 
ThA Ud? 
~ N 
kim etat? 


What is this? 


Also, the masculine case 1 singular (kah) uses normal sandhi rules. Compare the 


results below: 
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` e _N 
h: Ud: — Al TTA: 
kah yodhah — ko yodhah 


Who is a warrior? 


~ ` 
a: Ad: — U um: 
sah yodhah — sa yodhah 


He is a warrior. 


Just for reference, here are the forms of kim in the masculine gender: 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Singular 


kasmai 


ETA, 


kasmāt 


«el 
kasya 


fan 


ale 


- 


kasmin 


the feminine gender: 


Dual 


KS 


kau 


ATT 
kābhyām 


ATA 
kābhyām 


TATA 

kābhyām 
Huy: 
kayoh 


N 


RAT: 
kayoh 


Plural 


S 
d 
ke 


Singular Dual Plural 


R 
Gase 1 «kl h «l: 
kā ke kāh 
«TA qh Fl: 
Case 2 ^ ' 
kam ke kah 
CN 
e Hal eS 4TH ATH: 
ase 3 X 
kayā kābhyām kābhih 
TN 
: sul RITA PPRA: 
ase 4 ^ 
kasyai kabhyam kabhyah 
: T: RATA PRA: 
ase 5 ` 
kasyāh kābhyām kābhyah 
` 
^ HET: Hal: «TATA 
ase 6 = 
kasyāh kayoh kāsām 
~ 
Case 7 A ` ATG 
kasyām kayoh kāsu 


and the neuter gender: 


Singular Dual Plural 
CS N CS 
ē IHH h alle 
ase 1 5 
kim ke kani 
CS N CS 
C ThA ch alle 
ase 2 ^ 


kim ke kāni 
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-cit and -cana 


We can use the suffixes -cit and cana to create a word that means “someone” or 


“something”: 


C € €. 
q: ya — afd Tesla 
kah prcchati — kascit prcchati 


Who is asking? — Someone is asking. 


J J 
al N T N 
kena $rutam — kenacana šrutam 


By whom was it heard? — By someone it was heard. 
yad 


yad means “who” or “what,” but not in the sense of asking a question. Rather, 


yad lets us join sentences together. 


This idea is difficult to explain but easy to understand. In the examples below, 
the first two sentences are simple. Then we use yad to connect them. 

al geste | 

sā prcchati. 

She asks. 


ST THES Fett | 


sā rāmasya patnī. 


She is Rama's wife. 


TI FBA 3T TATA KET | 

ya prcchati sā rāmasya patnī. 

Who asks, she is Rama's wife. (literal translation) 

The person who asks is Rama's wife. (natural translation) (Note that we 


pair yad with another pronoun here.) 


We can create more complex examples too: 
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`A 3 CS 
TA: dd he aalld | 
rāmah tasyai phalam dadāti. 


Rama gives a fruit to her. 


AT THES Well | 


sā rāmasya patni. 


She is Rama's wife. 

ban C3 CS 
TA TA: Ge Fall Gl AU Weil 
yasyai rāmah phalam dadāti sā rāmasya patnī 


To whom Rama gives a fruit, she is Rama's wife. (literal) 


The person to whom Rama gives a fruit is Rama's wife. (natural) 


And even more complex examples: 
US * CS 
TA: dd he aalld | 
rāmah tasyai phalam dadāti. 


Rama gives a fruit to her. 


A 
de: TdT Adh: 
tasyah pita janakah 


Her father is Janaka. 

`A C3 CS CS 
TE TA: he aalld del: dl Ath: 
yasyai rāmah phalam dadāti tasyah pita janakah 


To whom Rama gives a fruit, her father is Janaka. (literal) 


The father of the one to whom Rama gives a fruit is Janaka. (natural) 


yad uses the same endings as tad, but it follows normal sandhi rules. Here are 


the forms of yad with masculine endings: 
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Singular 


Gase 1 


Gase 2 ^ 


Case 3 


Case 4 
yasmai 


amd 


Case 5 ^ 
yasmat 


Case 6 


Case 7 ^ 
yasmin 


feminine endings: 


Plural 


A 
3 
ye 
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Singular Dual Plural 
q à TT: 
Case 1 ; 
yā ye yāh 
aa à TT: 
Case 2 ` i 
yām ye yāh 
C 
Tal sm sar: 
Case 3 ` 
yayā yābhyām yābhih 
A 
Sm sm: 
Case 4 ^ 
yasyai yabhyam yābhyah 
A Tet: STATA ATT: 
ase 5 ^ 
yasyāh yābhyām yābhyah 
` 
Tet: Set: AIHH 
Case 6 ^ 
yasyāh yayoh yāsām 
` 
Case 7 ^ s d 
yasyam yayoh yāsu 
and neuter endings: 
Singular Dual Plural 
bas CS 
Ud 4” ale 
Case 1 ^ 
yat ye yani 
bas CS 
Ud 4” TA 
Case 2 Tw 
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Review 


kim and yad can be used in complex and sophisticated ways. For details, see our 


Sentences topic. 
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Pronominal adjectives 


There are many adjectives that use the same endings as pronouns like tad. We 
can call these adjectives pronominal adjectives since they are adjectives that 


behave like pronouns. 


Here are some common examples: 


e Ce OS 
dd — Fale rej 
pūrva — pürvasmin dine 
previous — on the previous day 
(N aS 
K nH fad 
— 
para — parasmin dine 


next — on the next day 


€ € x 
Uh — Vale led 
eka — ekasmin dine 


one — on a certain day 


fan QS 
"s 
anya — anyasmin dine 


other — on another day 


Ģ =O 
Wd — Gd Aa: 
sarva — sarve narah 


all — all men 

AA N ŠĪ 
dd — dAd ad]: 
visve = visve devah 


all — all gods 


But there is one small exception. Apart from anya and a few rarer stems, all of 


these pronominal adjectives use -m in the neuter singular of cases 1 and 2: 
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URH RAH 


ekam phalam 


one fruit 


c 
HdH Seay 
sarvam udakam 


all the water 


AA RA 
anyat phalam 


another fruit 
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Number words 


Number words are adjectives that imply a specific number of items: 


qa Wed: 
pafica pāņdavāh 


the five sons of Pandu 


Sanskrit's number words generally follow the patterns of the stems we have seen 
already. Many of these number words are the same regardless of the gender of 


the noun they describe: 


qa Wed: 
pafica pandavah 


the five sons of Pandu (masculine) 


C 
dd hella 
pafica phalāni 


five fruits (neuter) 


qa dd: 
pafica nadyah 


five rivers (feminine) 
In this lesson, we'll learn about Sanskrit's number words and how to use them. 


eka 


eka (“one”) uses the normal pronoun endings. When eka refers to one item, it 
uses the singular. But eka can also be used in the sense of “a small number” or “a 


few” of something. When eka has this meaning, it is used in the dual and plural. 


Here are the forms of eka in the masculine gender: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
A A 
Case 1 Sm: S Sh 
ekah ekau eke 
N 
Case 2 S ` S ` 
ekam ekau ekān 
` Ta J 
Gase 3 ^ mm: 
ekena ekabhyam ekaih 
S Ta J 
Case 4 ` M 
ekasmai ekābhyām ekaih 
`A 
Case 5 S d S 4 
ekasmāt ekābhyām ekebhyah 
` 
Case 6 S . S ` 
ekasya ekayoh ekānām 
CS m N 
Case 7 ` i 1 
ekasmin ekayoh ekesu 
dvi 


dvi (“two”) is used only in the dual. The stem dvi is used in compounds and cer- 
tain suffixes, but when we add endings, we actully use the stem dva stem (or dvā 
for the feminine) instead. 


Here are the masculine endings for dvi: 


Gase 1 


Gase 2 


Gase 3 


Case 4 


Gase 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


tri 


Singular 


dvau 


grama. 
dvābhyām 


grama. 
dvābhyām 


grama. 
dvābhyām 


N 


Sal: 
dvayoh 


N 


Gul: 


dvayoh 


Plural 
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tri is always used in the plural. In the masculine, it uses the normal -i stem end- 


ings, except that the case 6 plural is trayanam: 
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Singular Dual Plural 


Gase 1 — — 


Gase 2 — — ^ 


Case 3 — — 
tribhih 


A 


TAR: 
tribhyah 


Case 4 — — 


C. 


TAR: 
tribhyah 


Case 5 — — 


AAA 


Case 6 — — ^ 
trayanam 


Case 7 — = Ay 


Case 8 — — 
trayah 


The feminine form of tri uses the stem tisr with the basic nominal endings. But 


in the case 6 plural, it uses the ending -ndm instead: 
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Singular Dual Plural 


Case 1 — — 
Case 2 — — 


Case 3 — — 
tisrbhih 


CV 
Case 4 — — T ° 


tisrbhyah 


€. 
Case 5 — — T : 


tisrbhyah 


CV 
Case 6 — — T ^ 


tisrnam 


A 


Case 7 — — T T 


tisrsu 


Case 8 — — 


Finally, the neuter follows the usual pattern of the -i stems: 
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Singular Dual Plural 

Case 1 — — 

trini 
Case 2 — — 

trini 
Case 8 — — 

trini 

catur 


catur (“four”) uses the strong stem catvdr in cases 1 and 8. Otherwise, it gener- 


ally uses the basic nominal endings: 
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Singular Dual Plural 


"ded: 


catvarah 


Case 2 — — q l 


caturah 


Case 1 — — 


cc 


Case 3 — — q 


caturbhih 


c 
Case 4 — — S) 


caturbhyah 


Case 5 — — q ? 


caturbhyah 


c 
Case 6 = == (dum A 


caturņām 


c 
Case 7 — — ski 


catursu 


"ded: 


catvarah 


Case 8 — — 


In the feminine, catur uses the feminine stem catasr. This stem is used like tisr 


above: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
Case 1 — — : 
catasrah 
Case 2 — — M 
catasrah 
"den 
Case 3 — — i 
catasrbhih 
Case 4 — — ! : 
catasrbhyah 
Case 5 — — T ° 
catasrbhyah 
Case 6 — — T ` 
catasrnam 
Case 7 — — 14 
catasrsu 
Case 8 — — l 
catasrah 


The neuter endings are below. In this neuter form, we lengthen the last vowel of 


the stem, but we don't insert a new nasal sound: 


Singular Dual 


Gase 1 — 


Gase 2 — 


Gase 8 — 


pancan to dašan 


Plural 


C. 


"deis. 
catvāri 


C. 


R 


catvāri 


fan 


ATR 


catvāri 
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The numbers pañcan (“five”) to dašan (“ten”) use the same forms regardless of 


gender. 


The forms of pafica (“five”) are below. The stems saptan (“seven”), navan 


(“nine”), and dasan (“ten”) all follow the same pattern as parican: 
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Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Singular 


Dual 


Plural 


pañcabhih 


qaa: 
pañcabhyah 


qaa: 
pañcabhyah 


JAAA, 


pañcānām 


Ta 


pancasu 


qa 


pañca 


sas (“six”) follows a similar pattern, but the last $ of sas causes many sandhi 


changes: 
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Singular Dual Plural 


Gase 1 — — ^ 


Case 2 — — ^ 


= * 
uly: 
sadbhih 


Case 4 dēļ: 


sadbhyah 


Case 5 Sa: 


sadbhyah 


Gase 3 — — 


SUUITH 


sannam 


Case 7 — = S4 


Case 6 — — 


Case 8 — — ^ 


asta ("eight") also follows a similar pattern, but it has some optional forms that 


are more irregular: 
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Singular Dual Plural 


ae, se 


asta, astau 


Case 1 — — 


STE, STE] 


asta, astau 


Case 2 — — 


€ CN 
STRTA:, STEITH: 
astabhih, astābhih 


Gase 3 — — 


STE, TNA: 


astabhyah, 
astabhyah 


Case 4 — — 


STR]: , TERA: 


astabhyah, 
astabhyah 


Case 5 — — 


ARITA 


Case 6 — — ^ 
astanam 


Case 7 — — SES, SEN 


astasu, astāsu 


ae, STB 


asta, astau 


Case 8 — — 


ekādaša to navadaša 


You can see the numbers 11 to 19 in the examples below. All of them use the 


same endings as daša: 


VETERI 


ekādaša 


eleven 
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trayodaša 
thirteen 


e 


"idest 


caturdaša 


fourteen 


Taal 


pañcadaśa 


fifteen 
N 

TST 

sodaśa 


sixteen 


tacka 


saptadaśa 


seventeen 


STRĪGŽRI 


astādaša 


eighteen 


taga] 


navadaša 


nineteen 


vimšati to navati 


All of the numbers belew are used in the feminine singular: 
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vimšatih 
twenty 
et 


ald 


LR 
trimšat 


thirty 


ct 
dd UT 
catvārimšat 


forty 


Gealald 


E 
paficasat 


fifty 


aad: 
saptatih 
seventy 
SEIGE 
ašītih 
eighty 


A 


«did: 
navatih 


ninety 


šata to koti 


All of these numbers are used in the singular. All of these stems are neuter, ex- 


cept for koti, which is feminine. 
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SH 


- 


šatam 


one hundred 


dēHH 


- 


sahasram 


one thousand 


PERE 


ayutam 
ten thousand 
cR 
laksam 


one hundred thousand (i.e. one lakh) 


RA 


prayutam 
one million 


NEO 
e 
* 


kotih 


ten million (i.e. one crore) 


Verbs 1: Special tense-moods 
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Special tense-moods 


In the core lessons, we learned that we can change a verb root into a verb stem. 
And once we have a verb stem, we can add endings to that stem to create a com- 


plete verb. 


In the examples below, note the progression from root to stem to verb: 


al > qp qud 


nī > naya  nayanti 


lead — lead — They lead. 


4i ` ` CS 
> ay — sería 
nī — nesya — nesyāmi 


lead — will lead — I will lead. 


We also learned that Sanskrit verbs express five basic kinds of information. These 


five are called person, which expresses the verb's perspective: 
Id | 
nayati. 
(Someone) leads. 
«maa 
nayāmi. 


I lead. 


number, which expresses how many of something there are: 
GEIGE 
nayati. 
(Someone) leads. 
AI | 
nayanti. 
They lead. 
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tense-mood, which expresses the verb's tense (time period) and mood (man- 
ner): 


CN 
TATd | 
nayati. 
(Someone) leads. 
bey €. 
AST | 
nesyati. 
(Someone) will lead. 

` 

GEG 
nayet. 


(Someone) might lead. 


prayoga, which is hard to explain but easy to understand: 
Id | 
nayati. 
(Someone) leads. 
(kartari prayoga) 
“tad 
niyate 


(Someone) is led. 


(karmani prayoga) 


and pada, which is meaningful only for certain roots. We will discuss pada more 
in a later lesson, but here is a simple example of it: 

Id | 

nayati. 

(Someone) leads (for another's benefit). 


(parasmaipada) 
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X 
Aad | 
nayate. 
(Someone) leads (for their own benefit). 


(ātmanepada) 
Four special tense-moods 


Let's focus on tense-moods here. Sanskrit uses ten different tense-moods. But 
four of these tense-moods use very similar stems in kartari prayoga. You can see 
all four of these tense-moods below: 


fan 


aid 


nayati 


(Someone) leads. 


Tq 


nayatu 


(Someone) should lead. 


Adad 


- 


anayat 
(Someone) led. 


` 


ddd 


"m 


nayet 


(Someone) might or could lead. 


Since these four tense-moods use a special stem, they are sometimes called 
special tense-moods. They are called “special” only because of the stem they 


use. Otherwise, they are like any other verb. 
Ten stem patterns 


We form the stems for these four special tense-moods in ten different patterns. 


Generally, each root uses just one of these ten patterns. 


The most common pattern is that we strengthen the root vowel and add -a: 
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CS N 
at malā, Tad, Ag, TAL 
ni — nayati, nayatu, anayat, nayet 


lead — (someone) leads, should lead, led, might lead 


For other roots, we might add a suffix like -aya instead: 


~ CS ~ ` ~_ 

R > AAT, AN Id, SP Id, dd 

N N 
cur — corayati, corayatu, acorayat, corayet 


steal — (someone) steals, should steal, stole, might steal 


And for a few roots, we might even make a more drastic change: 


SA ` ` 
8 > kild, Wig WEI, PN 
hu — juhoti, juhotu, ajuhot, juhuyāt 


offer — (someone) offers, should offer, offered, might offer 


Since roots change in ten different ways, we can sort these roots into ten differ- 


ent verb classes. Each verb class has its own characteristic change. 


In this topic, we will learn about verb classes and the four special tense-moods 


that use them. 


Review 


1. How many special tense-moods are there? 


2. How many verb classes are there? 
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The present tense 


Also known as: the present indicative, vartamānah (“occurring”), lat 


The first tense-mood we will study is the present tense. Traditionally, this is the 


first tense-mood that Sanskrit students learn. 


Basic meaning 


The present tense has different meanings in different contexts. Most commonly, 


it what is happening right now: 

€. 

act | 

nayati. 

(Someone) leads or is leading. 
€. 

ANI | 

carati. 


(Someone) walks or is walking. 


Notice that the English translation of nayati is either "leads" or "is leading." In 
Sanskrit, we describe both of these with the same verb form. Context makes the 


specific sense clear. 


In general, the present tense is seen as a "default" tense. So we can also use it to 


describe actions that regularly occur: 


C) Cs C. S CN 
Te Wied TATH | 
aham pratidinam pacami. 


I cook every day. 

* os e CS 
StS: Alddd ATR ITSTd | 
samjayah prativarsam nagaram gacchati. 


Sanjaya goes to the city every year. 


The present tense also expresses actions that have just finished: 
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(N 
AH hal AHH Ses | 
tvam kadā grāmam āgacchasi. 
When did you come to the village? 


(It is implied that the person has come very recently.) 


or are just about to occur: 


C A 
STÉ FA ITESTĪ | 
aham vanam gacchāmi. 


I (am just about to) go to the forest. 


In the first person, it can also have the sense of “let's”: 


IFASTA: | 
gacchamah. 
Let's (all) go. 


Usted Fast: | 
rājānam prcchavah. 
Let's (both) ask the king. 


We can modify the basic sense of the present tense with various uninflected 


words. One common example is that we can use sma to express past action: 
feel sperat frat vnl 
simho guhāyām nivasati sma. 


The lion lived (or, was living) in the cave. 
Endings 


Here are the endings we use in the present tense. The examples below use the 


stem naya: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
CS fan 
" «afi T: «fed 
nayati nayatah nayanti 
C 
ne vata TIA: GREI 
nayasi nayathah nayatha 
CS 
E aua Tue: qum: 
nayami nayāvah nayāmah 


The table above has three rows and three columns. Each row corresponds to a 
different person, and you can see these persons labeled on the left-hand side. 
Each column corresponds to a different number, and you can see these numbers 
labeled on the top. For example, we can use this table to learn that the “3rd per- 


son singular” form is nayati. 


Why do we put these words in a table? It's not so that we can sit down and 
memorize these forms. In our view, that's a waste of time. Mainly, a table lets us 


see certain patterns clearly. 
Here are some patterns that stand out to us: 


* All of the first-person forms have a long à sound in their ending. 
* All of the singular forms end in -i. 


* The sound tha is used only in the second person. 


Review 


The present tense is simple and straightforward. In the next lesson, we will learn 


about the command mood, which uses similar endings to the present tense. 
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The command mood 


Also known as: the imperative mood, ājñā (“command”), lot 


The present tense and the command mood use similar endings. So, let's learn 


about the command mood next. 


Basic meaning 


The command mood is used for commands. We commonly see the command 


mood in the second person: 


nayata 
(You all) lead! 


But in other persons, the command mood has many more subtle meanings. In 


the third person, it can have the sense of a suggestion, a demand, or a request: 


ko è 
TÀ ari Tg 
rāmo vanam gacchatu. 


Rama could go to the forest. (suggestion) 


Send Rama to the forest. (demand or request) 


The command mood is rarely used in the first person. When it is used, it usually 


has the sense of fulfilling another's need: 
C €x UN 
Th BLATT d? 
kim karavani te? 


What may I do for you? 
Endings 


Here are the endings of the command mood as used with the stem naya: 


Singular 


3rd l id 


nayatu 


aq 


naya 


2nd 


qua 


nayāni 


1st 


Dual 


EGIK 


nayatām 


AAAH 


- 


nayatam 


GRIGI 


nayāva 


Plural 


eq 


nayantu 


ddd 


nayata 


ATA 


nayāma 
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Let's take a moment to compare these endings to the ones used in the present 


tense. Notice that the first-person endings still use a long ā. There are other sim- 


ilarities as well: nayati is replaced by nayatu, and nayanti by nayantu. 


But there are also some major differences. In particular, notice these five end- 


ings: 


Singular 


3rd 


2nd 


1st 


These five endings will repeat in the next two tense-moods. 


Dual 


va 


Plural 
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The ordinary past tense 


Also known as: the imperfect, anadyatana-bhūta (“past action not of today”), lan 


Basic meaning 


The ordinary past tense technically refers to past actions that occurred before 


today. But in practice, it refers to any past action: 


x 
TÀ PETA Td | 
rāmo laħkām agacchat. 


Rama went to Lanka. 


TA: Garg MTA | 
rāmah sītām apaśyat. 


Rama saw Sita. 


Note the a- at the beginning of each verb: 


A 
TaN — NEA 
gacchati — agacchat 


goes — went 


Many of the tense-moods that describe past events will add this a- sound to the 


beginning of the stem. 
Endings 


Here are the endings of the ordinary past tense as used with the stem naya: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
3rd N a N 
anayat anayatām anayan 
2nd i ^ 
anayah anayatam anayata 
lst ^ 
anayam anayāva anayāma 


Notice that many of these endings are shortened versions of the present tense 
endings. Endings that end with -i lose that -i: 


CS 
wala — Aga 
nayati — anayat 

C. 
Ta Sm: 
nayasi — anayah 

CS 
THA — ATTA 
nayami — anayam 

CS 
Hdd — Ade 


nayanti — anayan 


And endings that end with the visarga lose that visarga: 


«qd: — Ada 


nayāvah — anayāva 


TAA: — AINA 


nayāmah — anayāma 
Using verb prefixes 


If the verb uses a verb prefix, we add that prefix before the a-: 
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a CS e 
Èra — "red 
parigacchati — paryagacchat 


goes around — went around 


Why does this happen? In early Sanskrit, verb prefixes were ordinary uninflected 


words that could occur anywhere in the sentence. Here is a simple example: 


C. 
qR AAA SPs | 
pari grāmam agacchat. 


He went around the village. 


In later Sanskrit, however, these words are almost always placed just before the 


verb. And over time, they were treated as a single word: 


UR IRT — FTA 


pari agacchat — paryagacchat. 
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The potential mood 


Also known as: the optative, vidhih (“injunction”), vidhilin 
The potential mood is the last of the four special tense-moods. 


Basic meaning 


The potential mood usually describes what might, could, or should happen: 


x 
TA: AA Td | 
rāmah vanam gacchet. 


Rama might go to the forest. 


The potential mood can express many different meanings based on the context. 


For example, it can show what someone is capable of doing: 


* + Ģ S 
eH ke de Ad GETH | 
aham idam vanam sarvam daheyam. 


I could burn all of this forest. 


It can be a soft command: 


* "N 
«dH z« la: | 
tvam idam khādeh. 
You should eat this. 


And there are other subtle uses as well. 
Endings 


The endings we use with the potential mood are almost identical to the endings 
of the ordinary past tense. There are two main differences. The first difference is 


that we add an extra -ī sound before every ending: 
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Singular 


3rd ad 
2nd Š: 
1st aay 


iyam 


īva 


Plural 


And the second is that the third-person plural ending is -uh instead of -an: 


STRIS 
anayan. 
They led. 


= 
«43: I 
nayeyuh. 
They might lead. 


Here is how these endings appear when used with a stem like naya: 


Singular 


3rd ^ 


2nd 


1st ^ 
nayeyam 


Note the sandhi between the stem and the ending here: 


Dual 


AAA 
nayetām 


x 


AAAH 


- 


nayetam 


x 


ada 


nayeva 


Plural 


nayeyuh 


x 


ddd 
nayeta 


x 


ĀJA 


nayema 


: 
+ d Wd 
naya + it + nayet 


(someone) might, could, or should lead 
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ātmanepada 


Also known as: the middle voice 


In the previous lesson, we focused on the parasmaipada endings used by the four 


special tense-moods. In this lesson, we will focus on the ātmanepada endings. 


What is ātmanepada? 


Sanskrit has two different sets of verb endings: parasmaipada endings and 
ātmanepada endings. Some roots always use parasmaipada endings, some roots 


always use ātmanepada endings, and some roots can use both. 


For a small number of roots, atmanepada endings imply that the person perform- 


ing the action is doing so for their own benefit. Here is the classic example: 


N N $ CS 
added aed waa | 
devadatta odanam pacati. 


Devadatta cooks rice (for others). 


"R ko G hat 
dax aiias vd | 
devadatta odanam pacate. 


Devadatta cooks rice (for himself). 


In older Sanskrit, this distinction is more meaningful. But in later Sanskrit, there 


is little to no difference in meaning between these two sets of endings. 


The present tense 


Here are the atmanepada endings of the present tense: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
J MN J 
3rd 
nayate nayete nayante 
` NA J 
ard Ade Hdd daed 
nayase nayethe nayadhve 
` J J 
T TĀ GEIGE GEIA 
naye nayāvahe nayāmahe 


First, notice that all of these endings end in -e in the present tense. Also, notice 


that many of these endings are similar to their parasmaipada counterparts. Here 


are the similar forms: 


Singular Dual Plural 
CS €x 
" «afa Tad: ated 
nayati nayatah nayanti 
a 
«4T TI: 
2nd 
nayasi nayathah 
lst à; a 
nayāvah nayāmah 


The command mood 


Here are the endings for the command mood: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
` 
nayatām nayetām nayantām 
` 
„ Ta RTA, ATA 
nayasva nayethām nayadhvam 
J 3 3 
T GEIGE GRII 
nayai nayāvahai nayāmahai 


As before, focus on these five endings, which the next two tense-moods will 


mostly reuse: 


Singular Dual Plural 
3rd ^ 
tam 
2nd ^ ^ 
tham dhvam 
ae ` 
1st & 
vahai mahai 


The ordinary past tense 


As before, the forms of the ordinary past tense have an a- prefix: 


3rd 


2nd 


1st 


Singular 


add 


anayata 


ATAA: 
anayathāh 


x 


SIT 


anaye 


Dual 


eT 
anayetam 

aa 
anayetham 


fan 


sra 


anayāvahi 


Plural 


Added 


anayanta 


AAYdH 


- 


anayadhvam 


fan 


erant 


anayāmahi 
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The first person uses the endings -vahi and -mahi instead of the -vahai and - 


mahai used above. 


The potential mood 


As before, the potential mood uses nearly the same endings as the ordinary past 


tense. And as before, all of these endings start with -ī: 


Singular Dual Plural 
` ` J 
3rd TA * 
nayeta nayeyātām nayeran 
` `; ` 
šī Hd: ATTA Ae 
nayeh nayeyātham nayedhvam 
` DD NO 
1 
st 
nayeya nayevahi nayemahi 


Adad | 


anayanta. 
They led. 


As before, the one exception is the third-person plural ending: 
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x 
BEIGE 
nayeran. 


They might lead. 


Review 


1.In later Sanskrit, is there a strong difference in meaning between 


parasmaipada and atmanepada endings? 
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The bhū, div, tud, and cur classes 


We have learned that there are four special tense-moods and that we create 
stems for these special tense-moods in ten different patterns. We can sort all verb 
roots into ten different lists based on which pattern they use. These lists are 


called verb classes. 


Four of these verb classes are guite simple to create and use: 


4> Ha 
bhū — bhava 


be, become — (someone) is or becomes 


CS 
faq da 
div — divya 


gamble — (someone) gambles 


ds — ds 
tud — tuda 


strike (someone) strikes 


` 

R > da 
4 

cur — coraya 


steal (someone) steals 


Let's call these four classes the simple verb classes. Each class is named after 


the first root in its list. 


The bhū class 


The bhū class is the largest of the ten verb classes and contains almost half of all 


verb roots. Here are some examples of this class: 


€. 
d= Hdid 
bhū — bhavati 


be, become — (someone) is or becomes 
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at > aulā 


nī — nayati 


lead — (someone) leads 


has fan 
Ta — ara 
Suc — šocati 
grieve — (someone) grieves 
CS CS CS 
nind — nindati 


deride — (someone) derides 
CV 

sita — state 

jiv > jīvati 

live — (someone) lives 


For most roots in this class, we create a stem by strengthening the root vowel and 


adding the suffix -a. Here are some examples: 


" 
Y WI + A — Hd 
bhū — bho + a + bhava 


become 


: 
4 3-315 
nī + ne + a — naya 
lead 


` ~ 
Wl — a+ 3: — alla 
Suc — Soc + a — Soca 


grieve 


However, there are some roots that don't use a strengthened vowel. For example, 


roots whose vowel is a don't change: 


ad — EH 
has — hasa 


laugh 
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And if a roots syllable would be heavy even after we add -a, then we don't 
strengthen the root. Or to put it another way there is no change if the root ends 
in multiple consonants: 

kg, — fae 

nind — ninda 


blame 


Or if the root has a long vowel followed by a consonant: 


sil — sia 


Jīv > jīva 
live 
There are also several roots that form their stems in an unpredictable way. Such 


stems are called irregular stems. Here are some common examples of irregular 


stems: 


Root Verb Basic meaning 
A CS 
eal IGERI 
stand 
sthā tisthati 
qi fated 
drink 
pa pibati 
CS 
eal qaid 
5 see 
drš pašyati 
CS 
"TH Tala n 
gam gacchati 


The roots that use irregular stems are all common, and you will see and hear 
them many times as you engage with real Sanskrit content. So although you 
might be tempted to memorize these forms, you will acquire them naturally as 


you continue to read and listen to Sanskrit. 
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Why is the root drš? 


The ancient grammarians decided on verb roots by analyzing all of a verb's 
tense-moods and derived forms. Words like pašyati, pašyet, pasyatu, and 
apasyat strongly suggest a root like pas. But we must also consider words 
like draksyati (“will see”), dadarša (“saw long ago"), adrāksīt (“saw”), 


drsyate (is seen”), and so on. 


Given a choice between drs and pas, the grammarians chose drs to represent 
these verbs. The specific reasons are complicated to explain right now. But 
the simple reason is drs makes it easier to talk about certain general pat- 


terns in Sanskrit. 


This same logic explains some of the other irregular roots above. 


The div class 


For roots in the div class, we form a stem by adding -ya to the root. No vowel 


strengthening occurs: 


Me Ue 
muh — muhya 


become confused 


This class has a few irregular stems. Usually, these irregular stems lengthen the 


root's vowel. Here are a few examples: 


The tud class 


Verb 


šāmyati 


Cc. 


Add 


mādyati 


Basic meaning 


gamble 


be born 


be tired or calm 


be intoxicated 
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For roots in the tud class, we form a stem by adding -a to the root. No vowel 


strengthening occurs: 


ds — ds 
tud — tuda 


strike 


The irregular stems in this class usually have an extra nasal sound: 


Root 


Stem 


munca 


krntati 


fan A 


Told 


limpati 


CS 


did 


sificati 


Basic meaning 


release 


cut 


anoint or smear 


sprinkle 
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Why isn't nind in the tud class? 


If nind doesn't strengthen its vowel, why isn't it in the tud class? This is a 
great guestion. The answer ultimately has to do with different vowel accents 


in Sanskrit. 


Old Sanskrit has a feature called pitch accent, where some vowels are 
spoken with a higher pitch than others. This pitch accent can still be heard 


in Vedic recitation. 


The roots in the tud class generally have a high accent on their -a suffix, and 
the roots in the bhū class have a low accent. nind uses a low accent for this - 


a sound, so it in the bhū class. 


The cur class 


For most roots in the cur class, we create the stem by strengthening the root 


vowel and adding the suffix -aya. Here are some examples: 


EN 
cur — coraya 


steal — (someone) steals 


C C C 
fae > Paeaafa 
cint — cintayati 


think — (someone) thinks 


Notice that the stem of cint is cintayati, not *centayati. (We use the * symbol to 
show that this word is not correct Sanskrit.) Since cint ends in multiple conson- 
ants, its vowel does not strengthen. So it behaves in the same way as nindati 


above. 


The irregular stems in the cur class usually have extra sounds between the roots 


and the -aya suffix: 
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Root Stem Basic meaning 
CS 
ut sorta 
please 
pri prinayati 
C 
iA k shake 
dhū dhūnayati 
Review 


1. How do we usually make stems in the bhū class? 
2. How do we usually make stems in the div class? 
3. How do we usually make stems in the tud class? 


4. How do we usually make stems in the cur class? 
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The su, tan, and krī classes 


In the previous lesson, we learned about the four simple verb classes: 


Root Stem 
d. dd 
bhü bhava 

CV 

fea del 
div divya 
ds ds 
tud tud 
Kd "dic 
cur coraya 


The other six verb classes are more complex. Let's call these six classes the 


complex verb classes for short. 


In this lesson, we will study three of these classes: the su class, the tan class, and 
the krī class. First, we will learn how these classes form their stems. Then, we 
will learn how to use these stems with the endings of the four special tense- 


moods. 


What makes a verb class complex? 


Why are these classes called the complex verb class? First, their stems end in 
sounds other than -a. As a result, we might have to apply various sandhi changes 
to these stems and endings: 

T CS NI 

&8 + Id — alt 

dves + ti — dvesti 


hate — (someone) hates 


Second, their stems come in two different versions: a strong stem that is used 


with certain endings, and a weak ending that is used with the other endings: 
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ta €. NO 

às + fa afe 

dves + ti — dvesti 

hate — (someone) hates 
(strong stem) 

C CN CN €. 
[$8 + Sled — Teale 
dvis + anti + dvisanti 


hate — (someone) hates 


(weak stem) 


Third, some of these classes use endings that differ from the endings we have 


seen already: 


on 
4 — pdd 
kr — kurvate 
They all make. 


(Note that this is not *kurvante, as we might otherwise expect) 


The su class 


The su class uses two different stems. Its strong stem uses the suffix -no, and its 
weak stem uses the suffix -nu: 

q «qiiia 

su — sunoti 

(Someone) presses out. 

qd gafa 

su — sunvanti 


They press out. 


One of its important irregular verbs is šru (“hear”). Its strong stem is šrņo, and 


its weak stem is šrņu: 


SEX. 
4— "mm 
šru — šrņoti 


(Someone) hears. 
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CN 
3] — Tale 
šru  $rnvanti 


They hear. 


The tan class 


The tan class is just like the su class. But instead of using -no and -nu, it uses -o 


and -u: 


AA 
da > aAA 
tan — tanoti 


expand — (someone) expands 


CV 
dd > qaa 
tan — tanvanti 


expand — they expand 


The tan class contains only ten roots. But it also contains the root kr (“do, 
make”), which is one of the most common roots in all of Sanskrit. The strong 


stem of kr is karo-, and the weak stem is kuru-: 


"N 
h— «ld 
kr — karoti 


do — (someone) does 


Ce 
h— hale 
kr — kurvanti 


do — they do 
The kri class 


The kri class uses -nd for its strong stem and -ni for its weak stem: 


at — shlunfe 


krī + krīņāti 


buy — (someone) buys 
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sl — hofia: 


krī  krinitah 


buy = the two of them buy 


krī + nā becomes krīņā due to a sandhi rule. The idea is that r might cause the n 


sounds that follow it to become n. 


Complex classes with parasmaipada endings 


The complex classes use the same parasmaipada endings as the simple classes. In 


the tables below, the red words use a strong stem. 


First, we have the present tense: 


Singular Dual Plural 
NA € 
3rd J dd ° J «d 
sunoti sunutah sunvanti 

RRN 
2nd J qqa: Sakal 
sunosi sunuthah sunutha 

Ni 
1st J 14 ° 14 ° 
sunomi sunuvah sunumah 


Notice the sandhi change in the second-person singular (sunosi becomes sunosi). 


Next, we have the command mood: 
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Singular 


3rd 4 iq 


2nd dd 


1st J 


sunavāni 


Then the ordinary past tense: 


Singular 


3rd 4 ` 


asunot 


" 
2nd J i 


asunoh 


1st 4 gi 


asunavam 


And the potential mood: 


Dual 


Yay 


sunutam 


dat 


sunutam 


Uta 


sunavāva 


Dual 


SIAL 


asunutam 


WIA 


asunutam 


abs 


asunuva 


Plural 


Jaq 


sunvantu 


dd 


sunuta 


tah 


sunavāma 


Plural 


aust 


asunvan 


HEEG 


asunuta 


«A 


asunuma 
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Singular Dual Plural 
3rd dd ^ dd [dl T JT: 
sunuyāt sunuyātām sunuyuh 
sunuyāh sunuyātam sunuyāta 
Ist com ada SER 
sunuyām sunuyāva sunuyāma 


Notice that the ending uses -yā- instead of -ī-. But the 3rd person plural ending is 


just -yuh. 
Complex classes with ātmanepada endings 


The complex classes generally use the same ātmanepada endings as the simple 
classes. The major difference is the third-person plural. Although we use -ante 
and -anta in the simple classes, we use -ate and -ata here: 


` 


VH 
labhante 
They obtain. 


x 


add 


sunvate 


They press out. 


Seded 


alabhanta 


They obtained. 


wad 


asunvata 


They pressed out. 


First, we have the present tense: 


2/2 


Singular 


` 


3rd dd 


sunute 


2nd n l 


1st ga 


Dual Plural 

J x 

sunvate sunvate 

~ J 

4 

sunvāthe sunudhve 

S un) 
sunuvahe sunumahe 


For the first person, we also have the optional forms sunvahe and sunmahe. 


Next is the command mood: 


Singular 


3rd TT N 


sunutām 
2nd 44 l 
sunusva 

KN 

1st 4 id 
sunavai 


Then the ordinary past tense: 


Dual Plural 
GMA. TY 
sunvātām sunvatām 
JATH, qa 
sunvāthām sunudhvam 
N N 
sunavāvahai sunavāmahai 
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Singular Dual Plural 
3rd dd J A J 
asunuta asunvātām asunvata 
ard AJA: TEATS, MAT 
asunuthah asunvatham asunudhvam 
€. €. €. 
asunvi asunuvahi asunumahi 


Here, too, we have the optional forms asunvahi and asunmahi in the first person. 


Finally, we have the potential mood: 


Singular Dual Plural 
3rd T T N T T 
sunvīta sunviyatam sunviran 
šī ga: FTA, gen 
sunvīthāh sunviyatham sunvidhvam 
CS CS 
lst 1 1 i 1 : 
sunviya sunvivahi sunvimahi 


Notice that most of these endings start with -7-. 
Endings for the tan and krī classes 
The tan class is essentially identical to the su class, including its optional forms. 


The krī class also uses the same endings. But the last -ī of its weak stem uses a 


special sandhi rule: if the verb ending starts with a, then the -ī is removed: 
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HA + sled — siivifed 


krīņī + anti — krinanti 


AU + Be — Bed 
krīņī + antu — krinantu 
SAO + Smp — VHT 
akrini + an — akrinan 

HO + Ad — Hod 


krīņī + ate — krinate 


SHUT + Bd — Ahd 


akrini + ata — akrinata 


Also, the second-person singular of the command mood uses the ending -hi: 
CS 
«rq BITTE | 
etat krinthi. 
Buy this. 


Review 


1. What are the strong and weak stems of su? 
2. What are the strong and weak stems of šru? 
3. What are the strong and weak stems of tan? 
4. What are the strong and weak stems of kr? 


5. What are the strong and weak stems of kri? 
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The ad and rudh classes 


In the previous lesson, we learned about three of the six complex verb classes: 


Root Strong stem Weak stem 
SS 
a Eu dd 
su suno sunu 
dd dedi dd 
tan tano tanu 
si si sivi 
krī krīņā krint 


In this lesson, we will learn about two more complex verb classes. Both of these 
classes can create stems that end with consonant sounds. And since many verb 
endings start with consonants, these classes might cause various sandhi changes: 

N fan N 

ay + fa afe 

dves + ti — dvesti 


(someone) hates 


The ad class 


Also known as: class 2, adādigaņa (“the group starting with ad”) 


The ad class does not use a suffix. Instead, its strong stem is the root with a 


strengthened vowel, and its weak stem is the root itself. 


The root ad has ad for its strong stem and the same ad for its weak stem. So, ad 
does not demonstrate these changes well. Instead, let's use the root dvis (“hate”), 
which has a clearer difference between its strong and weak stems: 

afe 

dvesti. 


(Someone) hates. 
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€ €. 
TgSlec | 
dvisanti. 


They hate. 


For the word dvesti, notice that the root ends with a consonant (s) and the end- 
ing begins with a consonant (t). By a sandhi change, a t after s becomes t, so we 


get the result dvesti. 


The ad class has many irregular roots. The most important irregular root of the 
ad class is as, which means “be” or “exist.” Its strong stem is as, and its weak 


stem is s: 


CV 
GA atta | 
vanam asti. 


There is a forest. 


"N €. 
ATRI Tal lect | 
vānarā vane santi. 


Monkeys are in the forest. 


The rudh class 


Also known as: class 7, rudhadigana (“the group starting with rudh") 


Like the ad class, the rudh class also doesn't use a suffix. Instead, we create the 
strong and weak stems by inserting a nasal sound after the root's last vowel. For 


the strong stem, we insert na. For the weak stem, we insert n: 


€. 
eq — «uma 
rudh — runaddhi 


(Someone) obstructs. 


CN 
eI — gafa 
rudh — rundhanti 


They obstruct. 


Again, notice the sandhi change: 


«ung + fa — «ufa 


runadh + ti — runaddhi 
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And as a reminder, r generally causes nearby n sounds to become n. Hence we 


have runaddhi and not *runaddhi. (We use the * symbol to show that this word 


is not correct Sanskrit.) 


Endings of the ad class 


With one or two exceptions, the ad class uses the same endings as the krī class. 


But since the ad class may cause many sandhi changes, these endings may not 


always be clear. We want to show you what these changes are like, so we will 


show you all of the forms of dvis in the special tense-moods. 


First, here are the parasmaipada forms of dvis in the present tense: 


Singular Dual 
SEN C : 
s ale Tae: 
dvesti dvistah 
SCS C 
2nd ala 59: 
dveksi dvisthah 
LAA C 
1st al 2 
dvesmi dvisvah 


Next, here is the command mood: 


Plural 


AAO 


l&Nied 


dvisanti 


c 


[EAS] 
dvistha 


fan 


Tah: 


dvismah 
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3rd 


2nd 


1st 


Singular 


dviddhi 


x C 


dvesani 


Dual 


dvistam 


RH 


- 


dvistam 


Xv 


sald 


dvesāva 


Plural 


c 


us! 


dvisantu 


dvesāma 


In the second-person singular, we use dhi instead of hi if the root ends in a con- 


sonant. Then dvis + dhi becomes dviddhi due to sandhi. 


Next, we have the ordinary past tense: 


3rd 


2nd 


1st 


Singular 


advesam 


Dual 


advistam 
C 


SEA 


- 


advistam 


A 


Aig 


advisva 


Plural 


c 


SIE 


- 


advisan 


A 


Agg 
advista 


fan 


ae 


advisma 





If the root ends in -d, we can also use the ending -uh instead of -an: 


Tl STI, AJ: 
yd — ayān, ayuh 


They went. 


Finally, we have the the potential mood: 


Singular Dual 
CS CS 

3rd 5 A A ` 
dvisyāt dvisyatam 
CS CS 

2nd AU 5 ` 
dvişyāh dvisyatam 
CS CS 

lst 5 ^ 5 
dvisyam dvisyāva 


Now, here are the ātmanepada forms of dvis in the present tense: 


Singular Dual 
CN C "N 
3rd fee A 
dviste dvisāte 
aN C À 
2nd Taal 2 
dvikse dvisathe 
€. aa €. N 
Ist ade 
dvise dvisvahe 


the command mood: 


Plural 


dviddhve 


CS N 


dvismahe 
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Singular 


fan 


3rd A 


- 


dvistam 


C 
2nd lee 
dviksva 


` 


J 


1st 
dvesai 


the ordinary past tense: 


Singular 


fan 


3rd 2 


advista 


Tag 
2nd : 


advisthah 
SIAE 
1st al 
advisi 


and the potential mood: 


Dual 


fāaTara 
dvisātām 

BNI, 
dvisatham 


J J 


aide 


dvesāvahai 


Dual 


SECIS 


advisatam 


ANTA 


advisāthām 


aTfatate 


advisvahi 


Plural 


c 


INAH 


- 


dvisatam 


c 


Eu 


dviddhvam 


S A 


aNHe 


dvesāmahai 


Plural 


advisata 


CS 


SSH. 


adviddhvam 


AAO 


AgHE 


advismahi 


3rd 


2nd 


1st 


Endings of the rudh class 


Singular 


lēta 


dvisīta 


dvisīthāh 


ESIE] 


dvistya 


Dual 
CS 
(starara 
dvistyatam 
CS 
FSIPID I 
dvistyatham 


etal 


dvisīvahi 
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Plural 


fear 


dvisiran 


fester, 


dvistdhvam 


SES 


dvisīmahi 


The rudh class uses the same endings as the krī class. But as before, the rudh 


class may cause many different sandhi changes. 


Here are the parasmaipada forms of rudh in the present tense: 


3rd 


2nd 


1st 


Singular 


A 


DAIRE 
ruņaddhi 


A 


GUTCA 
ruņatsi 
Sue 


runadhmi 


and the command mood: 


Dual 


Org: 
runddhah 


Org: 
runddhah 


ted: 


rundhvah 


Plural 


€. 
Cas Eag 
rundhanti 


Org 
runddha 


QH: 


rundhmah 
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3rd 


2nd 


1st 


Singular 


OTS 


runaddhu 


runadhani 


Dual 


runddham 


ta 


~ 


runddham 


«UT4 14 


ruņadhāva 


Next are the forms of the ordinary past tense: 


3rd 


2nd 


1st 


Singular 


AVI I 


be 


arunat 


AU 


"SS 


arunat 


AEUT4A 


is 


arunadham 


Dual 


ST6csrH 


- 


arunddhām 


Woes 


- 


arunddham 


Hūrtd” 


arundhva 


Plural 


ede 


rundhantu 


runddha 


runadhama 


Plural 


Speed 


` 


arundhan 


Meg 


arunddha 


ARH 


arundhma 





Finally, we have the potential mood: 


Singular 


GTA, 
rundhyāt 


3rd 


«eI: 
rundhyah 


2nd 


EAH 


rundhyām 


1st 


Dual 


GTA 


rundhyatam 


GATT 


rundhyātam 


Gama 


rundhyāva 


Plural 


gg; 


rundhyuh 


ead 


rundhyāta 


eI 


rundhyama 


Next, we have the ātmanepada forms of rudh in the present tense: 


Singular 


x 


Org 


runddhe 


3rd 


x 


tel 


runtse 


2nd 


x 


Ge] 


rundhe 


1st 


the command mood: 


Dual 


x 


eed 


rundhāte 


GAITĀ 
rundhāthe 
Gee 


rundhvahe 


Plural 


x 


edd 


rundhate 


R 
Org 
runddhve 


x 


Wed 


rundhmahe 
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Singular 
3rd | ^ 
runddhām 
2nd 5 
runtsva 
` 
1st 


runadhai 


the ordinary past tense: 


Singular 


Meg 


3rd 
arunddha 
2nd T: 
arunddhāh 
CN 
T Bole] 
st 
arundhi 


and the potential mood: 


Dual 


EATA, 


rundhātām 


GTA A 
rundhāthām 


` 


eure 


ruņadhāvahai 


Dual 


HETA, 


arundhātām 


Aq AT 
arundhatham 


A 


Mere 


arundhvahi 


Plural 


eed 


- 


rundhatām 


EH 
runddhvam 


`A 


«Tan 


ruņadhāmahai 


Plural 


Aoedd 


arundhata 


Smeg 
arunddhvam 


Cc 


Smet 


arundhmahi 
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Singular Dual Plural 

Selle GT TA Fa 
3rd * * 

rundhīta rundhiyatam rundhiran 
se Seta: GATT Gata 

rundhīthāh rundhiyatham rundhidhvam 
Ist S 
rundhiya rundhivahi rundhimahi 
Review 


The ad and rudh classes cause many different sandhi changes. But we can learn 


these forms through exposure over time, and we can understand their meanings 


from context. 


1. What are the strong and weak stems of dvis? 
2. What are the strong and weak stems of rudh? 


3. What is the most important root of the ad class? 
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The hu class 


Also known as: class 3, juhotyddigana (“the group starting with juhoti”) 


The last class we will consider is the hu class. The hu class forms its stems in a 
unique way. It does not use a special suffix, and we do not insert any new 


sounds. Instead, we double the root in a special way: 


$ UE 
hu — juhu 


offer 


Then the strong stem uses a strengthened vowel and the weak stem has no extra 


change: 


(Someone) offers. 


sed: 
juhutah. 
(The two of them) offer. 


The hu class is rare, but doubling is not. Many different kinds of Sanskrit 


verbs use doubling, and we will see more examples of it in other lessons. 


Basic rules of doubling 


Long vowels become short: 


«I «T — aal 


dà dà — dadà 
Aspirated sounds become unaspirated: 


aT al — cul 
dha dha — dadha 
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Sounds pronounced at the soft palate (ka) shift to the hard palate (ca): 
AA OD 
fh f& — Fate 
ki ki + ciki 


$$ — VE 


hu hu — juhu 
There are other minor rules, but these are the common patterns. 


Irregular roots 


The hu class has many irregular roots. The most important are dā (“give”) and 


dha (“place”). dà uses the strong stem dada and uses weak stem dad: 


$ `A CS 
TA: GS Cara ard | 
rāmah phalam sītāyai dadāti. 


Rama gives the fruit to Sita. 
N CS CS 

d hera TAA gaid | 
te phalāni rāmāya dadati. 


They give the fruits to Rama. 


It also has the irregular command form dehi: 


JA. S 
dfé À FEH! 
dehi me phalam! 


Give me a fruit! 
dhā generally follows the same pattern as dā. 


Endings of the hu class 


The hu class generally uses the same parasmaipada endings as the other complex 


classes. In the present tense, we use -ati instead of -anti: 
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Singular Dual Plural 

EN C 

juhoti juhutah juhvati 

NCS : 

2nd «I SIE: Wea 
juhosi juhuthah juhutha 

NE . . 

1st jT 1 Ag ° Ag i 
juhomi juhuvah juhumah 


The command mood is normal, but we use the ending -dhi instead of -hi: 


Singular Dual Plural 
~ 
juhotu juhutam juhvatu 
A 
juhudhi juhutam juhuta 
C. 
n Weal weal TEMA 
juhavani juhavāva juhavāma 


The ordinary past tense is normal, but we use the ending -uh instead of -an. This 


ending causes a vowel change, so we get ajuhavuh instead of *ajuhuvuh: 
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Singular Dual Plural 

= 
3rd T *s REI T njeg: 
ajuhot ajuhutām ajuhavuh 

= 
2nd | Jel: 31 ETH shied 
ajuhoh ajuhutam ajuhuta 
Ist fe *i | TS | | ia l 
ajuhavam ajuhuva ajuhuma 


And the potential mood is normal: 


Singular Dual Plural 


3rd SISSE EITA WEF 


juhuyāt juhuyātām juhuyuh 
juhuyāh juhuyātam juhuyāta 
lst JS ~ AE Id TS TA 
juhuyām juhuyāva juhuyāma 


The ātmanepada endings are the same as for the other complex classes. 


Review 


We have now seen all ten of the Sanskrit verb classes. Below, you can see all ten 
of these classes in their traditional order. We illustrate the ad class with the root 


dvis, and we leave the weak stem blank for roots in the simple verb classes: 
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Class Strong stem Weak stem 


C 
ES! 
dvis 
juhu 


sunu 


tud = 
eq ee 
rudh rundh 
dd dd 
tan tanu 


So 

g S = g S € = mp = 
= 4,8 = 2 ds T Al, $d s 
S, a S 


krt krīņā krīņī 
` 

W RU = 

cur coraya — 


As you read and listen to more Sanskrit, you will be able to use these classes in- 


stinctively. 


1. How do we double the root dā? 


2. How do we double the root bhī? 
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karmaņi and bhāve prayoga 


Also known as: patientive and impersonal usage; the “passive voice” 


We have now seen all of the ten classes of the special tense moods. We will end 


this topic by briefly discussing prayoga. 


As a reminder, Sanskrit verbs use one of three prayogas. We have kartari prayoga 
(“agent usage”): 

TAI AN Teal | 

rāmo nagaram gacchati. 

Rama goes to the city. 

iN OO 
PATH: cafa 
kumbhakarnah svapiti. 


Kumbhakarna sleeps. 


karmani prayoga (“object usage”), which can be used if the verb uses an object: 
bay * = 
TAT AT TRI | 
rāmeņa nagaram gamyate. 


The city is gone to by Rama. 


And bhāve prayoga (“stative usage”), which can be used if the verb doesn't use 
an object: 
X = 
kumbhakarņena supyate. 


Kumbhakarna sleeps. ("There is sleeping by Kumbhakarna.”) 


prayoga does not affect the meaning of the verb or the sentence. Instead, it is a 
different way of expressing the same information. It is like the difference 
between “I go to the store” and “The store was gone to by me.” Both express the 


same information, but their style and emphasis differ. 


So far, all of the lessons in this topic have focused on kartari prayoga. In this top- 
ic, we will learn how to express the four special tense-moods in karmani prayoga 


and bhāve prayoga: 
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` ` 
UT edd 
rāvaņo hanyate 


Ravana is being killed. 


R 
TAM SAA 
rāvaņo hanyatam 
May Ravana be killed. 


K 
XT4UIT Sērdd 
rāvaņo 'hanyata 


Ravana was killed. 
~ ` 

UT edd 

rāvaņo hanyeta 


Ravana might be killed. 


Active, middle, passive voice 


English-languages resources often use the terms “active,” “middle,” and 


“passive” voices to describe the various combinations of prayoga and pada: 


* active voice: kartari prayoga, parasmaipada 
* middle voice: kartari prayoga, atmanepada 


* passive voice: karmani and bhave prayoga (always atmanepada) 


These terms are workable, but they don't fit well with how Sanskrit works. 


So in our guide, we prefer to use the terms pada and prayoga. 


A new stem 


We express karmani prayoga and bhāve prayoga in similar ways. First, we add 


the suffix ya to the root: 


4 uu 


ni + ya — niya 
lead — be led 
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Then we use ātmanepada endings. In karmaņi prayoga, the person and number 


should agree with the object of the sentence: 
C) CS 
we Ta ATT | 
aham gajān nayāmi. 
I lead the elephants. 


(Verb is first-person singular like aham) 


FAT STSTT aed | 

mayā gajā nīyante. 

By me, the elephants are led. 

(Verb is third-person plural like gajāh) 


And in bhāve prayoga, we use the third person singular: 


NU 
T | 
mayā supyate. 


I sleep. ("There is sleeping by me”) 


` N 
T qui 
naraih supyate. 


The men sleep. ("There is sleeping by the men") 


Adding the -ya suffix 


Generally, we can add -ya directly to the root: 


al — «iud 


ni  niyate 


lead — is led 
But roots that end in short vowels use a long vowel: 
CS ka 
fa — sia 
ji > jiyate 


conquer — is conquered 


Roots that end in -ā and -ai usually use -ī instead: 
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«3T — wid 


sthā — sthiyate 

stand — is stood or stationed 
N ^ 

3| — wad 

gai — giyate 


sing — is sung 


al «Tad 


dà — diyate 


give — is given 
If the root ends in -r, that -r becomes -ri: 
C "N 
F — fad 
kr — kriyate 


do is done 


But it becomes -ar if it follows a consonant cluster: 


Cx 
uw] — Hdd 
smr — smaryate 


remember — is remembered 


Roots that end in f use -īr, or ür if the root starts with a “lip” consonant: 


q da 


tf — tīryate 

cross — is crossed 
q> Ed 

pr — pūryate 

fill — is filled 


Finally, a few roots undergo an interesting change. Their semivowels become 


vowels, and any other vowels they have are removed: 
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n 
qd Tad 
vac — ucyate 


speak — is spoken, is said 


R 
td q — q UTd 
svap — supyate 


sleep — there is sleeping 


= 
T vd 
yaj  ijyate 


sacrifice — is sacrificed 


= 
WS — à 
prach — prcchyate 


ask — is asked 


This change is called samprasāraņa in traditional grammar. 


The intuition behind samprasāraņa 


There is a clear intuition behind samprasāraņa. Roughly, roots that use 
samprasāraņa have already been strengthened. But they have all been 
strengthened in an unusual way: the a vowel has been added after the root 


vowel, not before it. 


So when we use samprasāraņa roots, we often must weaken the root back to 
the normal level. We do so by removing the a sound and undoing any 
sandhi changes. 


Review 


karmani prayoga is common in Sanskrit, so it is worth knowing well. bhāve 


prayoga is much less common, but it still appears occasionally. 


1. Do we use parasmaipada endings in karmani and bhāve prayoga? 
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Verbs 2: Other tense-moods 
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Other tense-moods 


Also known as: ārdhadhātuka verbs 


This topic depends on some material from Verbs 1. Before you begin, please 
read Verbs 1 until the end of the lesson on ātmanepada endings. 


In the core lessons, we learned that we can change a verb root into a verb stem. 
And once we have a verb stem, we can add endings to that stem to create a com- 
plete verb. In the examples below, note the progression from root to stem to 
verb: 


4i > > CS 
> ay — sería 
ni — nesya — nesyāmi 


lead — will lead — I will lead 


C C 
at — fi — faex 
nī — nint + ninyuh 


lead — led (long ago) — they led (long ago) 


We also learned that Sanskrit verbs express five basic kinds of information: per- 


son, number, tense-mood, prayoga, and pada. 


Sanskrit uses ten different tense-moods. Four of these tense-moods use very sim- 
ilar stems in kartari prayoga, and the stem depends on which verb class a root 


belongs to: 


al > aa — aulā 
nī — naya — nayati 
(bhū class) 


NO 
4d— a ui 
su — sunu — sunoti 


(su class) 
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krī — krīņā — krīņāti 
(krī class) 


But the other six tense-moods form their stems in a more general way. We apply 
the same steps regardless of which verb class a root belongs to. For example, 
consider the three verbs below. They each use verbs from different verb classes, 


but they form their stems in an identical way: 


at — sede 


ni — nesyati 


go a 


su — sosyati 


Al > Hela 


kri — kresyati 
In this topic, we will explore these six tense-moods. 


Common behavior for the six tense-moods 


Recall that for the special tense-moods, we use a special stem in karmani 
prayoga and bhāve prayoga. This special stem uses the suffix -ya: 


fan 


qtd 

nayasi 

You lead. 
(kartari prayoga) 
«iaa 

niyase 

You are led. 


(karmani prayoga) 


But for the other tense-moods, we just use átmanepada endings without using a 


different stem: 
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N C. 
ART | 
nesyati. 


You will lead. 
NN 
«ded | 
nesyate. 


You will be led. 


Many verbs will also add an extra i sound between the root and the ending. In 


the examples below, notice that each verb has an extra i sound: 


q> fees (3a-z-SqR1) 
bhü — bhavisyasi (bhav-i-syasi) 


you will become 

CS CS CS 
uj — Ra (ce-z-saii) 
smr — smarisyasi (smar-i-syasi) 
you will remember 


In traditional grammar, this i is called it. Different roots use it in different ways: 


* Some roots always use it, and they are called set (sa-it, “with it") roots. 
* Other roots don't use it, and they are called anit (an-it, “without it”) roots. 


* A third group of roots uses it optionally, and they are called vet (vā-it, “op- 


tional it”) roots. 


Finally, roots that end in -e, -ai, or -au will have their last vowel change to -ā: 


S a 
3| — TTI 
gai — gāsyati 


sing — will sing 
Review 


1. How do we express karmaņi prayoga for the special tense-moods? 
2. How do we express karmaņi prayoga for the other tense-moods? 


3. What is it? 
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The simple future tense 


Also known as: the s future, the second future, bhavisyan (“future”), lrt 
The simple future tense refers to events that have not yet occurred: 


C. a 
TA — ITT 
gam — gamisyāmi 


go — I will go. 


We call this the simple future tense because Sanskrit has another tense-mood 


that refers specifically to distant future events. 


Making the stem 


To make the stem of the simple future tense, we strengthen the root's vowel and 


add -sya to the end of the root. Some roots don't use it: 


tl > arg 


ni — nesya 


lead — will lead 


and others do: 


C 
da — dae 
vand — vandisya 


venerate — will venerate 


In these examples, note that -sya becomes -sya due to a sandhi rule. s be- 
comes s after most vowels and after r and k sounds. For details, see our les- 


sons on consonant sandhi. 


We also add it if the root ends in r: 


€. 
h — ALKA 
kr — karisya 


do — will do 
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€. 
A — ARS 
smr — smarisya 


remember — will remember 


And a few other roots use it here as well: 


CS 
TH — THA 
gam — gamisya 


go — will go 


Since sya starts with a consonant, it may cause many sandhi changes if the root 


ends with a consonant. Here are some examples: 


OH — eua 
labh — lapsya 


obtain — will obtain 


å 
dd — Aik 
budh — bhotsya 


awaken — will awaken 


qe — U41 
dah — dhaksya 


burn — will burn 


Finally, there are several slightly irregular stems. Here are some common ones: 


eal — Se 
drs — draksya 


see — will see 


man — mamsya 
think — will think 
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Adding endings 


We use the same ending and pada as we would in the present tense. In the ex- 
amples below, the first result on the right is in the present tense, and the second 


is in the simple future tense: 

A (aN A 
3TH — Ta, AAA 
gam — gacchati, gamisyati 
go — goes, will go 

` > 
OY ed, Sead 
labh — labhate, lapsyate 


obtain — obtains, will obtain 


SKN €. €. 
q — AA, «Raunā 
kr — karoti, karisyati 


do — does, will do 


` CN 
kr — kurute, karisyate 


do — does, will do 


Review 


1. What suffix do we use to create the stem of the simple future? 


2. Which endings do we use in the simple future? 
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The conditional mood 


Also known as: samketah (“condition”), Irn 


The conditional mood describes situations that would happen or would have 
happened. In other words, it is used for hypothetical situations. Here is a classic 
example: 
O ka * Q aS 
qA g STATE A Wee Wurde 
daksiņena ced āyāsyan na šakatam paryābhavisyat 


If he would come by the southern road, the cart would not overturn. 


To form the conditional, we start with the stem from the simple future: 


tl — arg 


ni — nesya 


lead — will lead 


Then we use this stem as if we were using the ordinary past tense: 


` 


Ad 


- 


anesyat 


would lead, would have led 


You can compare the conditional and the ordinary past in the examples below. In 
each example, the right side has two results. The first result uses the ordinary 


past and the second uses the conditional: 


I 
al Sad, SAT 
nī — anayat, anesyat 


lead — led, would do 


boy €. 
F — sm, TERA 
kr — akarot, akarisyat 
do — did, would do 


(parasmaipada) 
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CV 
h — Abed, AARMA 
kr — akuruta, akarisyata 
do — did, would do 


(ātmanepada) 


The conditional mood is rare. So why are we studying it now? We are studying it 


now because it is so similar to the tense-moods we have studied already. 
Review 


1. What does the conditional mean? 
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The distant future tense 


Also known as: the periphrastic future, the first future, anadyanate bhavisyan (future not of 


today”), lut 


The distant future tense traditionally refers to future actions that will not hap- 
pen soon. In Sanskrit, it is called an-adyatana (“not of today”). Here is an ex- 


ample of the distant future tense: 
UAT Aa 
ramo neta. 


Rama will (eventually) lead. 


Compared to the simple future tense, the distant future tense describes events 


that are further away. It also has a more definite sense than the simple future: 
UAT Ac | 
ramo neta. 


Rama will (surely and eventually) lead. 


Since netā is also a nominal word that means “leader,” we can also interpret this 


sentence in a different way: 
NON 
(HI dc | 
rāmo netā. 


Rama is a leader. 


Usually we can choose the correct interpretation if we consider the sentence's 


context. 


Making the stem 
We form the stem by strengthening the root and adding the suffix -tā: 


at — aq 


ni — neta 


lead — will lead 


As usual, some roots will use it: 
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des — qfeadr 


vand — vandità 
Since -tà starts with a consonant, many sandhi changes might occur: 
~ 
q 4 — Isl 


budh — boddha 


awaken — will awaken 


eel — Sel 

drs — drasta 

see — will see 
Adding endings 


Here are the endings we use with parasmaipada roots: 


Singular Dual Plural 
ERI sani GGICE 
3rd : 
netà netārau netārah 
sate ESI SIS 
2nd i 
netāsi netāsthah netāstha 
sake dared ch 
1st i ° 
netāsmi netāsvah netāsmah 


If you have read some of our lessons on nominals, you might recognize the forms 
we use here in the third person. netā, netārau, and netārah are the masculine 
case 1 forms of the stem netr (“leader”). The distant future is a combination of 


this stem and the forms of the root as (“be,” “exist”): 
"N CV "N €. 
adi + HIH — ddd 


netā + asi — netāsi 
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"N €. NS €. 
«dT + ARA — adi 
netā + asmi  netàsmi 


Here are the endings we use with atmanepada roots: 


Singular Dual Plural 
J JSS J 
3rd u 
netā netārau netārah 
JS J ` J J 
as TĀ ATT «red 
netāse netāsāthe netādhve 
Sin NN J J J J 
2 datē ata "amené 
netāhe netāsvahe netāsmahe 
Review 


1. What is the difference in meaning between the distant future and the 


simple future? 
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The distant past tense 


Also known as: the perfect, parokse bhūta ("remote past”), lit 

The distant past tense usually describes historical or legendary events: 
at femi 
ni — nināya 
lead — led (long ago) 


Certain types of Sanskrit literature use the distant past tense often. For example, 


the Ramayana and the Mahābhārata both use the distant past tense extensively. 


The distant past tense uses many irregular forms. So in this lesson, we will focus 


just on its most common patterns. 


If the information here is overwhelming, skip to the Review at the bottom to 


see just the essential information. 


Strong and weak stems 


The distant past tense has two stems: a strong stem and a weak stem. We use 


the strong stem with singular parasmaipada endings: 


C C 
fit + A — fam 
nini + a — nināya 


someone led (long ago, parasmaipada) 


And the weak stem with all other endings: 


C €x 

fr 3: Id: 

nini + uh — ninyuh 

they led (long ago, parasmaipada) 
C EN Qa NSN 

fat + R — AR 

nini + ire — ninyire 


they led (long ago, ātmanepada) 
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Rules of doubling 


Also known as: dvitva 


Generally, we make the stem of this tense-mood by doubling the root. Then we 


apply some basic rules to simplify the first copy of the root. 


Although each of these rules is basic, there are guite a few of them. As usual, we 
recommend that you don't waste time memorizing these rules. Instead, simply 
get a feel for the kinds of changes that occur. As you read more Sanskrit, you will 


naturally start to assimilate and internalize them. 


When doubling, long vowels become short: 


al «T — aal 
dā dā — dadā 
give 

at at — feit 


ni ni nint 


lead 


Aspirated sounds become unaspirated: 


aT al — cal 
dha dha — dadha 


place 


All consonants after the double's vowel are removed: 


ee T] 


budh budh — bubudh 


awaken 


FE STH — NE 
as as — ds 


be, exist 


And if a root starts in multiple consonants, only one of them is kept. We usually 


keep the second consonant: 
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dd — ds 
stu stu — tustu 


praise 


CT RT — deat 
sthā sthā — tasthā 


stand 


But if the second consonant is nasal, we keep the first: 


smr smr — sasmr 


remember 


Sounds pronounced at the soft palate (ka) shift to the hard palate (ca): 


TT — SPT 
gà gà — jagā 
sing 


r, f, and | become a: 
$$ 


kr kr — cakr 
do 


qd dd 
tf tī  tatr 


CTOSS 


cs kai GC 


kļp — cakļp 
be fit for 


Roots that allow samprasāraņa will use it: 
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qq dq — 3d 
N a N 
vac vac — uvac 


speak 


dsļ INT — EISE 
yaj yaj  iyaj 


sacrifice 


dede 3 de 


vad vad — uvad 


say 





Finally, here is a common exception: 


dal 
bhū — babhū 


become 


There are various other small rules. But these are the basic patterns. Rather than 
memorize these changes, read over the examples above and get a basic feeling 
for what kinds of sound changes occur. 


Making the stem 
Roots with one vowel generally use the doubling procedure we described above: 
h — Ah 


kr — cakr 


do 


For the weak stem, some roots lose their vowel completely. Here are some com- 


mon examples: 
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Wd + 4 + Fei 
jajan + e  jajne 

was born 

SETA + d: SEQ: 
jagam + uh — jagmuh 
they went 


Roots that allow samprasarana will use it again: 


uvac > u + uc > ūcuh 


the spoke 


Ta + FH > Bg: 
iyaj >i + ij > tjuh 


they sacrificed 


TAG da dq dq: 
uvad > u + ud — üduh 


they said 
Under very specific conditions, we may also get this weak stem: 


x 
ah 3h: 
Sak — šekuh 

they were able 


ŠOS 


Ha — APR 
man — menire 


they thought 
The specific conditions are: 


1. The root vowel is a. 
2. a has exactly one consonant on either side of it. 


3. The doubled root starts with the same sound as the original root. 
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To make these conditions clear, here are some examples of roots that violate 
these conditions. Since they violate these conditions, they use the normal weak 


stem we described above: 


šuc — šušucuh 
They grieved. 


(violates condition 1 because the root vowel is not a.) 


nand — nananduh 


They delighted. 


(violates condition 2 because a is followed by two consonants) 


TU] — SRT]: 
gan — jaganuh 
They counted. 


(violates condition 3 because the double does not start with g.) 
A special form for derived roots 


For derived roots and roots in the cur class, we use a simple procedure. First, we 
add -ām to the root: 
air — TAMA 
E 
bodhi — bodhayam 


wake someone up 


Then, we use this result with the roots kr, bhü, or as: 
~ 
MANARA 
bodhayaficakara 


woke (someone) up 


N 


ATTRA 


bodhayāmbabhūva 


woke (someone) up 
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` 
MAATE 
bodhayāmāsa 


woke (someone) up 


You might also see these results written as separate words: 
STET TER 
bodhayām cakāra 


woke (someone) up 
A * 
bodhayam babhüva 


woke (someone) up 


= 
STATA STA 
bodhayam āsa 


woke (someone) up 


Adding parasmaipada endings 


The distant past tense uses special parasmaipada endings: 


Singular Dual Plural 
3rd a «a S 
a atus us 
" a sg a 
tha athus a 
$e ST d H 
a va ma 


If the parasmaipada ending is singular, we use the strong stem. Otherwise, we 
use the weak stem. 
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The -a endings in the singular cause an unusual change. Roots that end in vow- 


els usually strengthen to the strongest level: 


CN 
al — fera 
nī — nināya 
lead — led 


F — TER 
kr — cakāra 
do — did 


And roots whose second to last sound is a vowel strengthen that vowel to e, o, or 
a: 

CS CSS 

Taal — AARI 

vis — vivesa 


enter — entered 


X 

Sr — Ri 
1 

Suc — Šusoca 


grieve — grieved 


aq — Tera 
has — jahāsa 


laugh — laughed 


The first-person singular a has an optional form that uses a medium level of 


strengthening: 


F — THK, TH 
kr — cakara, cakara 


do — I did (long ago) 


To make these endings clear, here are the forms of the root kr: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
3rd q N 4 X 
cakara cakratus cakrus 
c 
2nd The AM dr 
cakartha cakrathus cakra 
1st P T T 
cakāra, cakara cakrva cakrma 


But if the root ends in -d, we use the ending -au in the singular instead of -a. To 


make this clear, here are the forms of the root sthā. Note that sthā also has an 


optional version in the second-person singular: 


Singular Dual Plural 
J 
3rd d: J; 
tasthau tasthatuh tasthuh 
CN 
on Gem, aR quen: qu 
tasthatha, tasthitha tasthathuh tastha 
J a Id RJA 
1st di 
tasthau tasthiva tasthima 


Adding atmanepada endings 


We generally use the standard atmanepada endings of the present tense. The ex- 


ceptions are the new endings e and ire in the third person: 


Singular 


3rd S 


4) 


2nd 
se 


1st S 


Again, here are the forms of the root kr: 


Singular 


3rd 


2nd T 


cakrse 


x 


EEJ 


cakre 


1st 


vahe 


Dual 


AL 
cakrāte 
EGJE 
cakrāthe 


x 


ddē 


cakrvahe 
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Plural 


Plural 


Cs 


"afe 
cakrire 


x 


MEE 


cakrdhve 


x 


ApH 


cakrmahe 


Note the change from dhve to dhve, which is common in the distant past tense. 


Review 


The distant past tense has many complicated patterns. The best way to get used 


to it, as usual, is to read a lot of Sanskrit. 
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But if you are feeling overwhelmed by the number of details here, here are the 


simple essentials you can remember and use: 


1. You can usually recognize this tense by its doubled sound. You don't need 
to remember the details of how the stem is formed or how the doubling is 
done, as long as you can recognize that something has been doubled. 

2. This tense is almost always used in the third person, and its singular and 
plural forms are by far the most common. You can ignore the other endings 


for now. 


3. The context of the sentence will help make the meaning of the verb clear. 
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The recent past tense 


Also known as: the aorist, bhūta (“past”), lun 


Traditionally the recent past tense refers to any past action regardless of time 


period: 


~ 
FATA 
asrausam 
I heard. 


But recall that Sanskrit has three past tenses. Since the ordinary past tense tradi- 
tionally refers to non-recent (anadyatana, “not of today”) events, and since the 
distant past tense refers to distant (paroksa, “unwitnessed”) events, only this 
tense can refer to very recent past events. That is why we call it the recent past 


tense. 


The recent past tense often has the sense of having just done something: 


TN 
FATA 
asrausam 
I have heard. 


This tense is rare and complicated. Here, we will focus only on a few of its com- 


mon patterns. 


Making the stem 


We make the stem of the recent past tense in many different patterns. Some 


roots use certain patterns, and other roots use other patterns. 


Some roots are completely unchanged: 


da 
bhū + abhūh 


become — you have become 


Others use a connecting -a vowel: 
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TH — IATA: 
gam — agamah 


go — you have gone 


A third group doubles in a special way: 


Tal — TATA, 


nas — anīnašat 


perish, be destroyed — it has perished 


A fourth group strengthens with the suffix -sis: 


an 
Aq — AAA 
N N 
nam — anamsisam 


bow — I have bowed 


A fifth group uses -sa: 


TN 
A — ANA, 
śru — ašrausam 


hear — I have heard 
And there are other minor patterns, too. 
Adding endings 
Generally, these stems use the endings of the ordinary past tense. 
The recent past tense without a- 


Here is a common pattern worth knowing. We can use the forms of the recent 


past tense with a word like ma (“don't”) to state commands: 


AT 3TH: | 
md gamah. 


Don't go. 
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m 
AT Ñ: | 
mā bhaisīh. 


Don't fear. 


This command doesn't have any "past” meaning. It is just an alternate way of 
giving a command. 
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The blessing mood 


Also known as: the benedictive, āšīh (“hope, wish"), astrlin 


This lesson depends on material from the “karmani and bhāve prayoga“ les- 


son from Verbs 1. 


The blessing mood usually expresses a blessing or prayer: 
Subham bhityat 
May there be welfare (to all). 


Like the recent past tense, the blessing mood is rare. 


Making the stem 


Roots that use parasmaipada endings generally use the same -ya stem that we 


use in karmani and bhāve prayoga for the special tense-moods: 


3TH — ITF] — TAT 
gam — gamya — gamyāt 


go — go — may (someone) go 


qq SA gd 


vac — ucya —> ucyāt 


speak — speak — may (someone) speak 


But even though these forms use a similar stem, they have the sense of kartari 


prayoga. 


For ātmanepada endings, we strengthen the root but don't add any special suf- 


fixes. 
Adding endings 


Here are the ends we add for parasmaipada roots: 


Singular 


3rd ^ 


2nd 


1st ^ 
yāsam 


yāstam 


Ute 


yāsva 


Plural 


yāsma 
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These endings are similar to the ones we use for the potential mood. The differ- 


ence is that we add -yās- to the beginning of each ending. 


Here is an example of how to use these endings: 


Singular 


3rd ^ 


2nd 


A 


niydsam 


1st 


Dual 


Jara 


niyástam 


GIRIS] 


nīyāsva 


Plural 


niydsuh 


Ad 


nīyāsta 


are 


ntydsma 


The blessing mood is quite rare, and its ātmanepada forms are even rarer. Here 


are the dtmanepada endings we use: 
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Singular Dual 
3rd a 
sīsta styastam 
2nd i ` 
sīsthāh stydstham 
a alate 
Ist 
siya sivahi 


Plural 


sidhvam 


arate 


simahi 


Again, these endings are similar to the ones we use for the potential mood. The 


difference is that we add -sis- to the beginning of each ending. This -sis becomes 


-si- if the ending starts with a voiced sound. 


Here is an example of how to use these endings: 


Singular Dual 
J N 
age ATT 
3rd ^ 
nesista nestyastam 
J J 
ASIST: ATA 
2nd ^ 
nesisthah nestyastham 
J J C 
is «ta «tate 
nestya nesivahi 


Note that the first s of these endings changed due to sandhi. 


Review 


Plural 


nesiran 


Ta 


nesīdhvam 
be €. 
«ette 


nesimahi 


1. How do we form the parasmaipada stem for this tense-mood? 


Verbs 3: Derived roots 
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Causal roots 


Also known as: causative roots, nijanta (“ending in the nic affix”) 


In the core lessons, we learned that we can create new verb roots from existing 
ones. These derived roots modify the root's basic meaning in some way. Once 


we have a derived root, we can use it the same way we would use any verb root. 


One of the most common derived roots is the causal root. You can see some ex- 


amples of causal roots below: 


CN €. 
at — aÑ — amata 
ni  naàyi — nāyayati 
lead — make lead — they make (someone) lead 
€. €. 
RK TK mta 
car — cari — cārayati 


walk — make walk — they make (someone) walk 


Some causal roots might also have a more idiomatic meaning: 


fan 


Wald 


gamayati 


makes go; passes (time), leads (someone) 


Making the root 
We make the causal root by adding -i to the end of the original root. 


Roots that end in vowels strengthen to the strongest level: 


CN 
di — «AITU 
nī — nāyi 
lead — make lead 
CN 
15 Ar Td 
bhū — bhāvi 


become — make become 
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€. 
F — AR 
kr — kāri 


do — make do 


Other vowels often strengthen to e or o: 


"NE 
jT d > QT 
šuc — Soci 


grieve — make grieve 


Roots that end in -ā generally use an extra -p- sound. Roots that end in -e, -ai, or 


-0 have their final vowel changed to -ā: 


CS 
RTI — STG 
sthā — sthāpi 


stand — make stand 
S a 
J[ — ITU 
gai — gāpi 
sing — make sing 
CS 
al > all d 
dà — dapi 


give — make give 
And there are a few irregular changes: 


CS 
TA — H 
gam — gami 


go — make go 


CS 
ēd — Uid 
han — ghāti 


kill, strike — make strike 
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Using the root 


We treat this root like a member of the bhū class and can use either 


parasmaipada or ātmanepada endings: 
«I — BIA 
kari — kārayati 
make do — makes do 
AIR — ARITA 
kāri — karayisyati 
make do — will make do 
IR — BLA AH 
kāri — kārayām cakāra 


make do — made do (long ago) 
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Desiderative roots 


Also known as: sannanta (“ending in the san affix”) 


This lesson depends on material from Verbs 2. 


Desiderative roots have a complex name but express a simple idea. Simply, they 
express the idea of wanting to do something. 

LEES] 

jigamisami 


I want to go. 


A few roots create this derived root without any sense of “wanting”. These de- 
rived roots usually have special idiomatic meanings: 

A (aN C. CS 

Tels] — Terierattet 

tij — titiksati 

be sharp — endures 

C 

IH — shad 

gup — jugupsati 

protect — detests, despises 

man — mīmāmsati 


think — investigates 


Making the root 


We double the root and add -s to the root. Some roots will use the connecting it 


vowel as well. 


When we studied the distant past tense, we learned some of the basic rules of 
doubling. The desideradive root follows similar rules but with a few small 


changes. 


First, the a in the doubled root sound changes to 1: 
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€. 
sthā — tisthas 


stand — want to stand 


Roots ending in a short vowel use a long vowel: 


&d ded 
stu — tustüs 


praise — want to praise 
a= ak 
šru  $u$rüs 


hear — want to hear; attend or serve (idiomatic meaning) 


Roots ending in -r or -f generally change their final vowel to -īr: 
O e 
F — hn 
kr — cikīrs 


do — want to do 


q fedis 
tf  titirs 


cross — want to cross 


but use -ūr if the vowel follows a “lip” consonant (pa): 


e 
ASĀ 
pī — pupūrs 


fill want to fill 


c 
dd 

t 
mr — mumūrs 


die — “want to die”; be about to die 


Here are some common irregular roots: 
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BT — gud 


ap — ips 

obtain — want to obtain 
eL 5 fera 

labh — lips 


obtain — want to obtain 


Using the root 


Desiderative roots generally use the same pada as the original root: 


` as ` 
SHH — Isa 
labhase — lipsase 


you obtain — you want to obtain 


NC. CS Ce 
Alf — Prats 


karomi — cikīrsāmi 
Ido — I want to do 


(parasmaipada) 


N CS QA 


kurve — cikirse 
I do — I want to do 


(ātmanepada) 


For the special tense-moods, we use this root as if it were part of the tud class: 


frase 


cikirsanti 


they want to do 

CS CN CN 

Gauni 

jigamiset 

(someone) might want to go 


For the distant past tense, we use the suffix -ām: 
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CS CS 3 
IS ITHSIT ARN 
jigamisam cakara 


(someone) wanted to go (long ago) 
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Nominal roots 


Also known as: denominative verbs, nāmadhātu ("nominal roots”) 


There are various suffixes that turn a nominal stem into a verb root. Here, we 


will share the most common of these suffixes. 


First is the suffix -i. This suffix is the most common, and we use it in the same 
way as the causal suffix -i: 

CS CS CS 

HA — Haid 

mišra — misrayati 


mixed — mixes 


CS 
HA — Fauld 
mūtra — mūtrayati 


urine, pee — urinates, pees 


CS 
dd — Adaid 
vrata — vratayati 


vow — observes a vow 


Next is the suffix -ya, which generally changes the stem's final a to r. -ya also 


usually lengthens the stem's final vowel: 


qai pia 
— 
putra — putriyati 


son — wants a son 


CS CS 
alā — alate 
kavi — kaviyati 


poet — wants a poet 


We might also consider the suffix -kāmya: 


CS 
ga — Vr 
putra — putrakamyati 


son — wants a son 
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CS 
Wala — Walt 
N 
yašas — yašaskāmyati 


fame — wants fame 
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Intensive roots 


Also known as: freguentative roots, yartanta (“ending in the affix yan”) 


Intensive roots show that an action was done in an intense or frequent way: 


C ha 
Old > Slotdd 
lapati — lālapyate 


laments — repeatedly laments 


With verbs of motion, the intensive implies crooked or difficult motion: 


SEARG 
jangamyate 
goes crookedly 


And for certain roots, the intensive implies blameworthy or inept action: 


` N 
lolupyate 
cuts badly 


Although intensive roots can be used with parasmaipada endings, such forms are 


very rare. Here, we will focus on the form used with ātmanepada endings. 


Making the root 


Generally, roots that start with vowels and roots in the cur class cannot make in- 


tensive roots. But most other roots can. 


To make the intensive root, we use a special kind of doubling. First, we add the 
suffix -ya, which causes the same changes as the karmani prayoga-ya suffifx we 


used for the special tense-moods: 


eH BA 


lup — lupya 


Then, we double the root according to the normal rules: 
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BA — BBA 


lupya — lu lupya 


Finally, we strengthen the double's vowel: 


d gu Bigs 


lu lupya — lolupya 


Here are some other examples: 


x 
qd arya 
bhū — bobhūya 
repeatedly be 


h — KORI 
kr — cekrīya 


repeatedly do 


And a common exception if r is the middle vowel: 


qq why 
srp — sarisrpya 


repeatedly creep; creep along 


dd > g ü dc 1 
vrt = varivrtya 


repeatedly turn 


dd > RK 1 
nrt = narinrtya 


repeatedly dance 


Using the root 


The intensive roots always use ātmanepada endings: 
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SEREG 
jangamyate 


goes crookedly 


For the special tense-moods, we use these roots as if they were part of the div 


class: 


yaad 
narinrtye ta 


might repeatedly dance 


And for the distant past tense, we use the suffix -ām: 
N 3 N 
Iga! T 
lolupyām cakre 


(someone) cut badly (long ago) 
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Uninflected words 
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Types of uninflected words 


In Sanskrit, we often modify a word's sounds to change its meaning. We often 
modify both verbs: 


C C. 
TH — THe 
gam — gamisyasi 


go — You will go. 


And nominals: 


` 
RK RG 
nara — naresu 


man — among the men 


These kinds of changes are called inflection. Sanskrit uses inflection extensively, 


so it is sometimes called a highly inflected language. 


Sanskrit also has a large class of words that we can call uninflected words 
(avyayāni, “unchanging”), sometimes also called indeclinables in English. 
These words are “fixed” in a way that nominals and verbs are not. Uninflected 
words can still go through sandhi changes, but otherwise, they always stay the 
same: 

cd ere | 

tvam na gacchasi. 

You do not go. 

He A TATA | 

aham na gamisyāmi. 


I will not go. 


= 
TST A TPES: | 
gajā na gaccheyuh. 
The elephants might not go. 
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Types of uninflected words 
There are a few important categories of uninflected words. 


First are what we might call prepositions. In English, this term refers to words 


29 66. » T 


like “over,” “under,” “around,” and so on. In Sanskrit, this term refers to words 


that are usually used as verb prefixes: 


C C 
WTesled — SIBI 
gacchanti = āgacchanti 


They go. — They come (“go here”). 


CS C) CS 
Seed — GTS 
gacchanti — samgacchanti 


They go. — They meet (“go together”). 


Prepositions are part of a larger class of words call nipātāh, which are miscel- 


laneous words: 


TA: Atal a 


ramah sītā ca 

Rama and Sita 

E ATH cd qo 

he ràma tvam kutra? 


Hey Rama! Where are you? 


Finally, we have adverbs, which modify the verb in some way. Many of them are 


created from adjectives: 


Hed He 
manda — mandam 


slow — slowly 
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The upasarga 


Also known as: the preverb, the preposition, the verb prefix 


In traditional grammar, verb prefixes are considered a type of uninflected word. 


We learned about several different verb prefixes in the core lessons: 


C C 
Tesled — AANTe$led 
gacchanti = samāgacchanti 


they go — they come together; they convene (“go together here”) 


These verb prefixes are part of a list of twenty special uninflected words. When 
these words are used as verb prefixes, they are called upasargas. But these 


words have other meanings and uses, too. 


The list 
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Basic meaning 


beyond, over, excessive 


above, over 


after, along 


away from 


close to 


towards 


down, downward 


here, near 


up, upward 


next to, under 


bad, difficult 


in, into 


out, out of 
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far away gone 
around, about 
forward 
backward, against 
apart, separate 
» together; complete, full 
8 good, easy 


How to use an upasarga 


An upasarga usually does one of three things. First, it might change the root's 


meaning in a straightforward way: 


CS C) CS 
Tested — GTS 
gacchanti — samgacchanti 


they go — they meet (“go together”) 
CS C) CS 

«e — Geld 

nayanti — samnayanti 


they lead — They unite (“lead (others) together") 


Second, it might create a totally new meaning. This new meaning usually de- 


pends on cultural context: 
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C C 
Tasted — sldife$led 
gacchanti — avagacchanti 


they go — they understand 


Third, it might intensify the root's basic meaning or leave it unchanged: 
CS C) CS 
ad — staid 
jayati < samjayati 


they conquer — they (intensely or fully) conquer 


We can also use multiple upasargas at a time: 


Ted — ARTS Id 

gacchanti = samāgacchanti 

they go — they come together; they convene (“go together here”) 
led — AAA 

nayanti — samānayanti 


they lead — they gather (lead together here”) 


Many Sanskrit verbs use the prefix a-, which usually indicates the past tense. 


When we use an upasarga, we place it before this a-: 


A + Wes — ATS 


ā + agacchan — āgacchan 


They came. 


CS e 
UR + Shs — TS 
pari + agacchan — paryagacchan 


They went around. 


In older Sanskrit, the upasarga is a more independent word and can appear al- 
most anywhere in the sentence. But in later Sanskrit, the upasarga usually com- 


bines with the verb and creates a single word. 
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Other uses of these words 


Some of these words can be used independently of any verb. Here are some 


common examples. 


api has the sense of “also” or “even” when it follows a word: 
S. * €. N CN 3 €. 
UAT dd ITS | SATT STU dei ITASĪd | 
rāmo vanam gacchati. laksmaņo 'pi vanam gacchati. 


Rama goes to the forest. Lakshmana also goes to the forest. 


SN CN 
KAT a taong sary Ata: | 
rāmo na rāvaņād api bhitah. 


Rama is not even afraid of Ravana. 


api can also be used to ask simple yes/no questions. If it is used this way, it ap- 


pears at the beginning of the sentence: 


CS $ CS 
alt ed Ghat | 
api tvam sukhinī. 


Are you happy? 


Another common example is prati. It can be used with a noun in case 2 like so: 
TA sia 
rāmam prati 


regarding Rama, ... 


CS 
dq N 
tat prati 
regarding that, ... 
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Other prefixes 


The upasarga is the most common type of verb prefix. But there are other verb 
prefixes that we can use with a verb, too. In this lesson, we will learn about 


some of these prefixes. 
gati 


There is a miscellaneous group of prefixes called gati. Usually these prefixes are 


used only with specific roots. Here are some common gati prefixes: 


NA 
sui 


karoti — alamkaroti 


(3 NN 


does, makes — decorates, adorns 


NO NE 
Falta — eed 
karoti — satkaroti 


does, makes — honors, respects 


NN: NAO 
ail — Teel 
karoti < namaskaroti 


does, makes — honors, venerates 
a e a 

WTesid — AATA 

gacchati — antargacchati 


goes — “goes within”; disappears 
O CS N 

did — alee 

bhavati — āvirbhavati 


becomes — becomes apparent or manifest 
-sat 


In addition to the prefixes we have seen so far, we can also turn nominals into 


verb prefixes. 
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We can create one type of nominal prefix by adding -sāt to the end of the nomin- 
al stem. Usually, we use this prefix with the words kr (“do, make”) or bhū (“be- 


come”). 


= 
TA — ANAA 
bhasma — bhasmasātkaroti 


ash — turns (something else) to ash 


CN 
AGA — HHdl:a«dld 
bhasma — bhasmasādbhavati 


ash — becomes ash 


cvi 


There is one more type of nominal prefix worth knowing. This type is guite com- 
mon: 

gu — UG) 

krsna — krsnikaroti 


black — (someone) makes black 


€. 
PT — qnae 
krsna — krsnibhavati 


black — (someone) becomes black 


In traditional grammar, these prefixes are called cvi. (The word cvi has a com- 


plex technical meaning that is difficult to explain.) 


Roughly, here is how we create a cvi prefix. The last a or i of the nominal stem 
becomes ī: 

gu — UG) 

krsna — krsnikaroti 


black — (someone) makes black 


T x 
šuci — šucīkaroti 


clear, bright — (someone) makes clear 
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The last u becomes ū: 


"EN 
q Tapert 
pašu — pašūkaroti 


beast, animal — (someone) makes (someone else) a beast or animal 


And the last r becomes rī: 


Wd > mri 


matr — mātrīkaroti 


mother — (someone) makes (someone else their) mother 
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ca, vā, and others 


In this lesson, we will learn about many small but common uninflected words. 


For ease of reference, we will discuss these words in alphabetical order: 


BY U Way sel ša d q A al fae HE HA fe 


atha eva evam iti iva ca tu na vā vinā saha sma hi 


atha often marks the start of a new topic: 


TU IAA SATA: 


atha prathamo 'dhyāyah 
Now begins the first chapter. 


eva emphasizes the word before it. It can be translated as “indeed” or “truly,” or 


sometimes as “only” or “alone”: 


TA Ya SHUA Ald 
rāma eva laksmaņasya bhrātā 


Rama truly is Lakshmanas brother. 


STE TA ATA | 
aham eva balavān. 


I alone am strong. 


evam means “thus” or “in that matter”: 


a Way gara | 


sa evam uvāca. 
Thus did he speak. 


W Ud Hel IRA ITS | 
sa evam krtvā grham agacchat. 


He, after acting thus, went home. 


iti generally marks the end of a quote or topic: 
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HEH ASA ld al AA 

aham balavān iti balo manyate 

The boy thinks that he is strong. (interpretation 1) 
The boy thinks, “I am strong.” (interpretation 2) 


ga Saat SATA: 

iti prathamo 'dhyāyah 

So ends the first chapter. 

TAI Ta afa BUT 

rāmo gata iti $rnoti 

He hears that Rama has left. (interpretation 1) 


He hears, “Rama has left.” (interpretation 2) 


iva means “like” or “as if.” It follows directly after the word it describes. In the 
examples below, notice how important the case endings are. By using simhah in 
case 1, we describe the case 1 word rāmah. By using mrgam in case 2, we de- 


scribe the case 2 word rāvaņam: 


O * €. 
Ta: He gd UT gTed | 
rāmah simha iva ravanam hanti. 


Rama kills Ravana as if he (Rama) were a lion. 


N. * €. 
UAT PTA zd UAT elec | 
rāmo mrgam iva rāvaņam hanti. 


Rama kills Ravana as if he (Ravana) were a deer. 


ba EN CS 
UAT UST Teel ATA 4 elect | 
rāmo rāvaņam simho mrgam iva hanti. 


Rama kills Ravana as a lion would a deer. 


ca means “and”: 


TA: Gea Ted: | 
rāmah sītā ca gacchatah. 


Rama and Sita go. 
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C 
ATH: CT ITELLA | 
ramah sītā gajas ca gacchanti. 


Rama, Sita, and the elephant go. 


tu means “but” or “however”: 
"N > CS $ CS 
UAT dd Tesi | ARAE dd del Td | 
rāmo vanam gacchati. dasarathas tu na vanam gacchati. 


Rama goes to the forest. But Dasharatha does not go to the forest. 


na means “not”: 
ha CS 
KAT ITESTG | 
rāmo na gacchati. 


Rama doesn't go. 


và means “or”: 


CS 
TA: Stal a ITEBĪA | 
rāmah sītā và gacchati. 


Rama or Sita goes. 


ka CS 
UA: Atal Tait 3T Trae | 
rāma sītā gajo và gacchati. 


Rama, Sita, or the elephant goes. 


vind means “without”: 
ko M CS $ CS 
KAT gt dd [deal de 3rd | 
rāmo dašarathena vinā vanam gacchati. 


Rama goes to the forest without Dasharatha. 


saha means “with”: 


+ CS 
TA: Ada HE qe Test | 
rāmah sītayā saha vanam gacchati. 


Rama goes to the forest with Sita. 
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sma often means “indeed” or “truly,” but when it follows a present tense verb, it 


expresses the past tense: 
iz N WX CV 
UHI de Hd Ad € | 
rāmo vane nivasati sma. 


Rama lived in the forest. 


hi means “after all” or “since”: 


SS e €. NEN. 
UAT UAT Sled | TAT te Ud dod: 
ramo ravanam hanti. rāmo hi ravanad balavattarah 


Rama kills Ravana. After all, Rama is stronger than Ravana. 
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Adverbs 


Adverbs are uninflected words that describe how some action was done: 
Thal Ari Ale 
gajo mandam carati 


The elephant walks slowly. 


We can change any adjective into an adverb by using it in its neuter case 1 singu- 


lar form: 


= 
9d ANd | 
mrdu — sa mrdu bhasate. 


soft — He speaks softly. 
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Suffixes 
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The suffix system 


Suffixes are meaningful groups of sounds that we add to something else. 
Sanskrit uses many different suffixes, and these suffixes can cause many differ- 
ent sound changes. So it is important to understand what suffixes mean and 


what sound changes they cause. 


We have already seen several kinds of suffixes. We have seen nominal endings: 


«x o UI — NE 


nara + sya — narasya 


of the man 


verb endings: 


CS CS 
ITS + fa — Tafa 
gaccha + ti — gacchati 


(someone) goes 


and various other suffixes that we use with verbs: 


4g 5 ami — amita 


ni + i nāyi > nāyayati 


lead — make lead — makes lead 


But in this topic, we'll focus on all of the other suffixes that Sanskrit has. We can 
sort these suffixes into two big groups. First are root suffixes, which we add to a 


verb root: 


Hd 3 HA 
man + tra — mantra 


think + (means) — “means of thinking,” mantra, counsel 


Wb 3 aa 


ni + tra — netra 


lead + (means) — “means of leading," an eye 


Next are nominal suffixes, which we usually add to a nominal stem: 
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CV 
HA +34— Had 
mantra + in + mantrin 


mantra + (characterized by) — minister, counselor 


IR + cp AR 


amara + tva — amaratva 


immortal + (state of being) — immortality 


~ 
PS + A — BRA 
kuru + a — kaurava 
Kuru + (descendant of) — “descendant of Kuru,” a Kaurava 


(one of the main factions described in the Mahabharata) 


What sound changes do suffixes cause? 


As you can see in the examples above, suffixes can cause many different changes 


to the roots and stems they attach to. 


The most common change is to strengthen the last vowel by making it a com- 


pound vowel. We saw an example of this with netra above: 


: 
qt+a— aa 
nī + tra  netra 


lead + (means) — “means of leading,” an eye 


But suffixes can also cause other kinds of sound changes. For example, some suf- 


fixes don't cause a vowel change at all: 


i+ a> ala 


nī + ta — nīta 


lead + (past suffix) — (has been) led 


And others cause the letters c and j to shift to k and g: 


= 
IA + 3p as 
šuc + a = Soka 


grieve + (state) — grief, sorrow 
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CEDE aM 


tyaj + a > tyāga 
abandon + (state) — abandoning, relinguishment 


it 


When we add a suffix to a root, sometimes we add an extra i sound between the 


root and the suffix: 


i+ a> ala 


ni + ta — nita 
lead — led 


CN 
qd + 3 + a fd 
vand + i + ta — vandita 


venerate — venerated 


Traditionally, this i sound is called it. Some roots use it, some roots don't use it, 


and some roots use it optionally. 


Review 


1. In this topic, we will study two groups of suffixes. What are these groups 


called? What makes one group different from the other? 
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-tvā and -ya 


Also known as: the gerund, the absolutive, the indeclinable or adverbial participle 


We will start this topic by learning about the root suffixes -tvā and -ya. Both of 


these suffixes create uninflected words. 


-tva 


Also known as: ktvā 


When added to some root that means “X,” -tvā creates a word that means “after 


X-ing.” In other words, -tvā shows that one action happens before another. 


For example, suppose we have these two simple sentences: 


N C) CS 
UTA dl 3 Td | 
ramo lankam gacchati. 


Rama goes to Lanka. 
M ° CS 

UAT UU Fai | 

rāmo rāvaņam pasyati. 


Rama sees Ravana. 


We can combine them like so: 
he C) C) CS 
U Set TT avi qaaa 
rāmo lankam gatvā ravanam pasyati 


Rama, after going to Lanka, sees Ravana. 


-tvā can cause many sandhi changes. We will discuss these sandhi changes fur- 


ther below. 


-ya 


Also known as: lyap 


-ya has the same meaning as -tvā. If the root uses a verb prefix, we always use - 


ya. Otherwise, we use -tvā. 


For example, if we have these two simple sentences: 
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* CS CS 
EAT Ui oer reste | 
hanumān rāmam pratigacchati. 


Hanuman returns to Rama. 


CN 
edule eld | 
hanuman hrsyati. 


Hanuman rejoices. 


Then we can combine them with -ya: 


O CS CS 
addled UH AT eel | 
hanumdn rdmam pratigamya hrsyati. 


Hanuman, after returning to Rama, rejoices. 


If the root ends in a short vowel, then we add an extra -t after the root: 


STE — HEA 
ahr — āhrtya 


fetch — after fetching 


Sound changes for -tvā 


Unlike many suffixes, -tvā does not strengthen the root's vowel: 


at ier 

nī — nītvā 

lead — after leading 
esee 

bhü — bhütva 


become — after becoming 


h — heal 
kr — krtvā 


do — after doing 


As usual, some roots use the connecting it sounds and others do not. Here are 


some roots that use it: 
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CV 
gg, — af 
vand — vanditvā 


venerate — after venerating 


CS 
WS — Usa 
path — pathitva 


read, recite — after reading or reciting 


If a root ends in a consonant and does not use it, then the root's last consonant 


sound might contact the -t in -tvā. This contact causes many sandhi changes. 


For example, if the root's last sound is a voiced aspirated consonant (gh jh dh dh 


bh h), -tvà usually becomes -dhva: 


OH — esq 
labh — labdha 


obtain — obtained 


q4 Fa 
budh — buddha 


awake — awakened 


Ge — gdl 
dah — dagdhvā 


burn — after burning 


A root's last -c usually becomes -k: 


dd —> Yt 
muc — mukta 


free, release — freed, released 


And its last -j usually becomes either -k or -s: 


T as 2 
yuj — yuktvā 


yoke, join — after yoking or joining 
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sl — ml 
mrj — mrstva 


wipe, polish, clean — after wiping, polishing, or cleaning 


Roots that end in -d, -e, or -ai often use -i or -ī for their vowels: 


€. 
Ka — RAT 
sthā — sthitvā 


stand — after standing 
EN 

Ñ — Tied 

gai — gītvā 

sing — after singing 


Some roots that end in -m or -n lose that sound: 


TA — Teall 
gam = gatva 


go — after going 


ZA Ml 
han — hatvā 


kill — after killing 


Hd — Fell 
man — matva 


think — after thinking 


For some roots, their semivowels become vowels and any other vowel sounds 
they have are removed. This change is called samprasarana. Here are some ex- 


amples: 


qd — sda 
vac — uktvā 


speak — after speaking 
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ty — qeat 
svap — suptvā 


sleep — after sleeping 


"Nf — Rg 
yaj — istvā 


sacrifice — after sacrificing 


We — TIE [Cal 
grah — grhītvā 
grab — after grabbing 


CN 
dd = S deal 
vas — usitvā 


live — after living 


A3 — Tal 
prach — prstvā 


ask — after asking 


And there are other irregular changes too: 


al — acl 
da — dattva 


give — after giving 
Review 


-tvā and -ya are common suffixes that are worth knowing well. 
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-ta and -tavat 


In this lesson, we will learn about two more common suffixes. Both of these suf- 


fixes create adjectives. 


-ta 
Also known as: the past passive participle, the PPP kta 


The suffix -ta is important and powerful. When we add it to a root that means 


“X,” we usually create words that mean “(has) been X-ed.” 
Here are some examples of -ta. Note that it causes the same sound changes as - 


tva: 


4l — ala 


ni — nita 


lead led 


$— td 
kr  krta 


do, make — done, made 


-ta usually creates words that express karmani prayoga. In English, we would say 


that these words have a passive sense: 


x 
TAU AR: Hd! | 
ramena Sarah krtah. 


By Rama, an arrow has been made. 


But if the root implies a sense of motion, it has the normal kartari prayoga sense: 


TA — Wd 
gam = gata 


go — (has) gone 


And likewise for other roots, especially if they don't have an object: 
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dd da 
budh — buddha 


awaken — (has) awakened 


Finally, there are some roots where -ta has a more general sense: 


Ih — Ah 
šak — šakta 


be able to — able, capable 


-tavat 


Also known as: the past active participle, ktavatu” 


The suffix -tavat has a similar meaning to -ta. When we add it to a root that 
means "X," we usually create words that mean "has X-ed." Here are some ex- 


amples: 


A > Ada 
šru — śrutavat 


hear — has heard 


-tavat causes all the same sound changes that -ta does. 
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-tum 


Also known as: the infinitive, tumun 


In this lesson, we will learn about the root suffix -tum, which creates uninflected 


words. 


When added to some root that means “X,” -tum creates a word that means “to 


X.” Here are some examples: 


* CV CN 
ae Tega ToS | 
aham khaditum icchami. 


I want to eat. 


CN 
U Ad rdl sl | 
etān na hantum icchāmi. 


I don't want to kill them. 
(Bhagavad Gita 1.34) 


We almost always use -tum with another verb. Often, we use -tum words to ex- 


press that someone wants to do something: 


CS C 
INE: Cledh gust | 
gajah khāditum icchati. 


The elephant wants to eat. 


But there are many other verbs that we can use with -tum: 
TA: At NT | 
gajah khāditum šaknoti. 
The elephant is able to eat. 
TA: O CS | 
gajah khāditum jānāti. 
The elephant knows (how) to eat. 
Te: Mea STR | 
gajah khāditum ārabhate. 
The elephant begins to eat. 
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O X 
TA: rag Tad 1 
gajah khaditum yatate. 
The elephant tries to eat. 


CS CO 
Tht: led Held | 
gajah khāditum arhati. 


The elephant deserves to eat. 


And in a more general way, -tum can show the reason that some action was 


done: 


O €. 
Tel: fad ala | 
gajah khāditum carati. 
The elephant walks (in order) to eat. 


O CS 
Ta: Ulead Tata | 
gajah khāditum dhāvati. 


The elephant runs (in order) to eat. 


Sound changes 


When we add -tum, we strengthen the root's vowel to the medium level. As usu- 


al, some roots don't use it: 


x 

al — ga 
`A 

ni — netum 


lead to lead 


and others do: 


qe — aaga, 
vand  vanditum 


venerate — to venerate 


Otherwise, -tum generally causes similar sound changes to -tvā: 
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N 


ae 


budh — boddhum 


awaken — to awaken 


x 
AA A 
muc — moktum 


free — to free 


TN 
3| — mgA 
gai — gatum 


sing — to sing 
Review 


-tum is a common suffix that is worth knowing well. 
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-tavya, -anīya, and -ya 


Also known as: the gerundive, the future passive participle, the potential participle, krtyah 


The suffixes tavya, aniya, and ya all create adjectives, and they all have the 
same meaning. When added to a root that means “X,” they all mean “should or 
must be X-ed” or “able to be X-ed.” 


Here are some examples: 


aa det Ted AA | 
tvayā vanam gantavyam. 
By you, the forest must be gone to. (literal translation) 


You must go to the forest. (natural translation) 


x 
H 8 ērde4: | 
mrgo na hantavyah. 


The deer must not be killed. 
bhāve prayoga 


These suffixes often express bhāve prayoga. When they do, they use the neuter 
case 1 singular: 


N 


IAH 


- 


yoddhavyam 
There should or must be fighting. 


Here is an example from the Bhagavad Gita: 
A ~ 
dt HA HE UGA 
kair mayā saha yoddhavyam 


With whom and me must there be fighting? (literal translation) 


With whom must I fight? (natural translation) 


-tavya 


Also known as: tavya or tavyat 
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To add -tavya, we follow the same rules as -tum. As usual, some roots use it and 


some do not: 


di ādas 


nī — netavya 


should or must be led 


CS 
qed 5 afeadaa 
vand — vanditavya 


should or must be venerated 


And as usual, roots that end in consonant sounds might undergo many sandhi 


changes: 


qd — We 
budh — boddhavya 
qd — "hen 
yudh — yoddhavya 


-anīya 
Also known as: anīyar 


-anīya strengthens the root's vowel to the medium level. Otherwise, it does not 


cause any special sound changes. 


F — BON 


kr — karaniya 


do — should or must be done 


ear zara 


drs — daršanīya 


do — should or must be seen 


-ya 


Also known as: yat, nyat, kyap, ... 


-ya causes various sound changes. Here are some examples: 
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3 ` 

3| — TTA, 

gai — geyam 

sing — should or must be sung 
- 

qr — Waa 

pā — peyam 


drink — should or must be drunk 


H — e 
labh — labhya 


obtain — should or must be obtained 


Ah — AW 
Sak — šakya 


be able to — able to be done, possible 


dé — dau 
sah — sahya 


endure < endurable 


c 
$n 
kr — karya 


do — should or must be done 
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-at, -dna, and -vas 


This lesson depends on content from Nominals 1, Verbs 1, and Verbs 2. 


The three suffixes -at, -āna, and -vas all create nominal stems. We attach these 


suffixes to verb stems instead of verb roots. Here are some examples of how these 


suffixes attach to stems of the root kr: 


Fë + Ad — Fad 
kuru + at — kurvat 


do — while doing (parasmaipada) 


< 
Ho + Ald — Hal 
kuru + āna — kurvāņa 


do — while doing (ātmanepada) 


C. C. 
ART + Sq aR 
karisya + at + karisyat 


do — about to do 


Th + TA ups 
cakr + vas — cakrvas 


do — has done 


Also known as: the present or future active participle, śatr 


The meaning of -at depends on the stem we attach it to. If we attach it to a 


present tense stem, we get a word that means “while doing X”: 


T5 — TSI 


gaccha — gacchat 


while going 
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c 
He — ddd 
2 ~ 
kuru — kurvat 


while doing 


If we attach it to a simple future tense stem, we get a word that usually means 
“about to do X”: 


TA — THE, 
gamisya — gamisyat 
will go — about to go 
PRA — «Ed, 
karisya — karisyat 

will do — about to do 


We can use -at only with roots that use parasmaipada endings. 


Generally, nominal stems that end in -at use two stems: a strong stem that ends 


in -ant and a weak stem that ends in -at. Certain endings use the strong stem: 
C) * «X RQ 
aham carantam naram pašyāmi 


I see the man who is walking. 


(strong stem) 


And others use the weak stem: 
HE Wl AT GS TATA | 
aham caratā narena saha vadāmi. 
I speak with the man who is walking. 


(weak stem) 


However, roots from the hu class use -at as their only stem: 


WS > Ted 
juhu — juhvat 


while offering 
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-ana 
Also known as: the present or future middle participle, šānac 


-dna has the same meaning and usage as -at. The difference is that we use -dna 


with roots that use ātmanepada endings: 


IN 
quam 
kuru — kurvāņa 


while doing (ātmanepada) 


Stems that end with -a use -māna instead: 


q4 — TAA 


naya — nayamdna 


lead — while leading 


J J 
Hd — AMHA 
nesya — nesyamana 


will lead — about to lead 


C. C. 
AR — ARE 
karisya — karisyamana 


will do — about to do 


-vas 
Also known as: the perfect active participle, kvasu” 


vas is a rare suffix that we use only with the stem of the distant past tense. Usu- 


ally, it creates stems that mean “has done X”: 


ah — Ap 
cakr — cakrvas 
did — did or has done 


We can use -vas only if the root can use parasmaipada endings: 


fan 
WH — SATE 
jagm — jagmivas 


went — went or has gone 
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CN 
N = N 
tasth — tasthivas 


stood — stood or has stood 


Otherwise, we use -āna: 


I E 
cakr — cakrana 


did — did or has done (atmanepada) 


Review 


The -at and -āna endings are common and worth knowing well. For details, see 


our Sentences topic. 
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Other root suffixes 


In this lesson, we will learn about some other common root suffixes. For ease of 


reference, we will discuss these suffixes in alphabetical order: 


HA AA TTA 


a aka ana in tr tra 


-d 


Also known as: ghañ 


-a creates abstract nouns that use masculine endings. When we add -a to a root 


that means “X,” we get words that mean “the state of X-ing”: 


ee 
bhū — bhāva 


be, become — the state of being or becoming; existence 


A — AR 
mr — mara 


die — death 


BITS, Was 


ānand — ānanda 
feel blissful — bliss 


In this sense, -a often causes a root's final c and j sounds to become k and g: 


a 
qs n 
yuj — yoga 

= 
en llh 
šuc — šoka 


grieve — grief, sorrow 


cm GI 
tyaj — tyaga 
abandon — abandonment, relinquishment 
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-aka 
Also known as: ņvul 


aka (feminine ikā) creates adjectives. When we add -aka to a root that means 


“X,” we get words that mean “one who does X”: 


h — ANH 
kr — kāraka 


do — doer 


qa — Wat 
pac — pdcaka 


cook — cooker 


-ana 


Also known as: lyut, lyu 


-ana usually creates abstract neuter nouns. When we add -ana to a root that 


means "X," we get words that mean “the act of doing X”: 


h — HU] 
kr — karana 


do — act of doing; action 


€ — Be 
i — ayana 


go — act of going; journey 


HI 
mr — marana 


die — act of dying; death 


-ana also creates adjectives (feminine -anī) that mean "one who does X”: 


h — «XI 
kr — karana 


do — one that does or causes; the mean of an action 
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IN 
Ye >1 Ie 
mrd — mardana 
crush — one who crushes or pulverizes 
-in 
-in (feminine -inī) creates adjectives that mean “one who does X”: 
CN 
$ — AM 
kr — kārin 


do — doing 


-tr 
Also known as: trc 


-tr (feminine -tri) creates adjectives that mean “one who does X”: 


< 
$ td 
kr — kartr 


do — doer, agent 


M 
al > ad 
ni — netr 


lead — leader 


` 
qa are 

yudh — yoddhr 
fight — fighter 


The case 7 singular of kartr is kartari. We have seen this word in the phrase 


kartari prayoga (“usage in (the sense of) agent”). 


-tra 


Also known as: stran 


-tra usually creates neuter nouns with the sense of “the means of doing X”: 
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al — Aa 


nī — netra 


lead — by which one is led; an eye 


H4 — HA 
man — mantra 


think — by which thought occurs; a mantra 
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Nominal suffixes 


In this lesson, we will learn about some common nominal suffixes. For ease of 


reference, we will discuss these suffixes in alphabetical order: 


Unless we mention otherwise, none of these suffixes cause any sound changes. 


ST ge 95 TA R TA aA Ss Ad FII a 


a in ka tama tara tas tā tva mat maya ya vat 


-a 
Also known as: aņ 


-a often creates adjectives that mean “descending from X” or "of X.” Usually, we 
strengthen the stem's first vowel to the strongest level. And if the stem ends in - 


a, we remove the last -a: 


d 
PE + 3p ANG 
kuru + a — kaurava 


descending from Kuru; a Kaurava 


" 
Sa t+ 91 — Urs 
indra + a — aindra 
of Indra 

-in 

-in (feminine: -ini) creates adjectives that mean “characterized by X." If the stem 


ends in -a, we remove the last -a. 


T + zd — "lir 

yoga + in — yogin 

yoga — characterized by yoga; a yogi 
aint gd 5 attra 

yoga + ini — yoginī 


yoga — a female yogi; a yogini 
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-ka 


-ka often creates stems that mean “a little X” or “a dear X”: 


JA + $T 


putra + ka — putraka 


son — little son, dear son 


-tama 


Also known as: tamap, gha 


-tama (feminine: -tamā) creates adjectives that mean "most X”: 


avad + AA sequ 


balavat + tama — balavattama 


strong — strongest 


-tara 


Also known as: tarap, gha 


-tara (feminine: -tarā) creates adjectives that mean “more X”: 


Ural + A Weste. 


sundara + tara — sundaratara 


beautiful — more beautiful 


-tas 
Also known as: tasi 


-tas creates an uninflected word that means “from X.” Due to sandhi, it becomes 
-tah: 


fan fan 
ATA — Sd: 
agni — agnitah 


fire — from the fire 


-ta 
Also known as: tal 


-tà creates feminine nouns that maen "X-ness" or "the state of being X": 
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J ` 
ana + dr sadi 
yogya + tā — yogyatā 
useful, appropriate — utility, propriety 
-tva 


-tva has the same meaning as tā, but it creates neuter stems: 


IR + cp AR 


amara + tva — amaratva 


immortal — immortality 


+a aaa 


sama + tva — samatva 


same, even — sameness, evenness, equanimity 


-mat 
Also known as: matup 


-mat (feminine: -matī) creates adjectives that mean “possessing X” or “character- 


ized by X.” Certain stems use -vat instead. See our notes on -vat for details. 


zg + Hd — end 
hanu + mat — hanumat 
jaw — characterized by (prominent) jaws; Hanuman 
-maya 
-maya (feminine: -mayī) creates adjectives that mean “made of X”: 
CS C 
EWI + H3 — EAHA 
hiranya + maya — hiranyamaya 
gold — made of gold, golden 
-ya 


-ya creates neuter nouns with an abstract sense. Usually, we strengthen the 


stem's first vowel to the strongest level: 
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dēl — HEZA 
sadrsa — sādršya 


similar (to) — similarity 


-vat 


Also known as: vatup 


-vat (feminine: -vatī) has the same meaning as -mat. We use -vat if the stem ends 


in m or a, or if it has m or a as its next-to-last letter: 


W+ dd — Wa 


bhaga + vat — bhagavat 
(a is the last letter) 


SH + dd — Sela 
laksmī + vat + laksmīvat 


(m is the next-to-last letter) 


Review 


Sanskrit has many more nominal suffixes. But these are the most common. 


Compounds 
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The compound system 


Compounds (samāsa) are combinations of multiple words. Usually we combine 


two words at a time: 


UAI Alal — UAHA 


ramasya mata — ramamata 


Rama's mother 


We can even combine compounds with other words to make new compounds: 


UAH IA — NTHHI Tet 


rāmamātur grham — rāmamātrgrham 


Rama's mother's house 


And we can repeat this process again and again. Some styles of Sanskrit literat- 


ure use very long compounds. 


Compared to using separate words, compounds are ambiguous and lose informa- 


tion: 


THE RSH — MARSH 


gajasya phalam — gajaphalam 
The elephant's fruit — elephant fruit 


TNA RSH — ITG A 
gajānām phalam — gajaphalam 


The elephants' fruit — elephant fruit 


But although compounds lose information, compounds are compact and short. If 
the context is clear, they save a lot of time. And if a sentence is very complex, 


compounds can even make the sentence clearer and easier to follow. 


For this reason, compounds are common in Sanskrit, especially in later composi- 


tions. 
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Four types of compounds 


Sanskrit compounds have four basic types. Each of the next four lessons will ex- 


amine one of these types in more detail. 


First is the dvandva, which we saw in our series of core lessons. Any set of 


words that could be combined with the word “and” can be combined into a 


dvandva: 


Ua: Ga 3 5 wad 


ramah sītā ca — rāmasīte 


Rama and Sita 


TA: Gla SAN: J — TAAS RUN: 
ramah sita laksmaņah ca — rāmasītālaksmaņāh 


Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana 


Second is the tatpurusa, which we also saw in our series of core lessons. The 


idea is that the first word modifies the second in some way just as a chessboard 


is a type of board (and not a type of chess): 


KAC HTdl — TAHT 


ramasya mata — ramamata 


Rama's mother 


TA TA: — TAA: 
rāmasya putrah — rāmaputrah 


Rama's son 


Third is the bahuvrīhi. This is similar to English examples like "graybeard” (a 


person whose beard is gray) and “blockhead” (a person with a block-like head). 


The idea is that both words, together, describe someone who is not explicitly 


mentioned in the compound: 


HEA UY: FA — HER 
mahan rathah yasya — maharathah 


whose chariot is great — “great-charioted,” a great warrior 
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a (S 
Radi Yel IET] > ATAA: 
sthitā prajītā yasya — sthitaprajnah 


whose discernment is stable — “stable-discernmented” 


Fourth is the avyayībhāva. This creates uninflected words. Usually the first 


word is itself an uninflected word: 


SW + FM — g” g TA 
upa + krsņa — upakrsnam 


near + Krishna — near Krishna 


FIT + Sh — Taa 


yathā + ukta — yathoktam 


according to + said — as it was said 


How to tell compounds apart 


Each of the compounds above has exactly two words. So how can we tell them 
apart? As you read more Sanskrit, you will be able to do so instinctively. But un- 


til then, here are some basic tips. 


The words in a dvandva compounds are usually all of the same "type": all people, 


all animals, all kinds of weapons, and the like: 


TA: TT GET: q THRITORRRUTI: 
ramah sītā laksmanah ca — rāmasītālaksmaņāh 


Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana (all people) 


The first word of an avyayībhāva is usually an uninflected word: 


C 
EIDIETER 
yathāšakti 


According to one's power 


The bahuvrihi and the tatpurusa are sometimes difficult to tell apart. But a 
bahuvrihi is an adjective. For example, a bahuvrīhi might describe a masculine 
noun, but its second word might come from a feminine noun. This happens in 


the example below: 
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C. C 
Read Asi IE — AAAA: 
sthitā prajītā yasya — sthitaprajnah 


whose discernment is stable — “stable-discernmented” 
When you see this mismatch, then you know that the compound is a bahuvrihi. 


Otherwise, notice what other words the compound agrees with — that is, what 
other words it matches in gender, case, and number. For example, consider the 


compound in the sentence below: 
Ta bai `A CS | 
drdha-vrato rāmo gacchati. 
Firm-vow Rama goes. 


Here, the compound drdha-vratah has two interpretations: 


e Rama, who is a firm vow, goes. (tatpurusa) 


e Rama, who is firm-vowed, goes. (bahuvrīhi) 


But only the bahuvrīhi option makes sense here. 


The bahuvrīhi in older Sanskrit 


In older Sanskrit, the bahuvrihi and the tatpurusa have different accent pat- 
terns, so they are much easier to tell apart. Sadly, these accent patterns are 


not made clear in later Sanskrit. 
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The dvandva 


Also known as: the coordinative compound 


dvandva literally means “pair.” Any set of words that could be combined with 


the word ca (“and”) can be combined into a dvandva: 


TA: Gat a — wal 


ramah sītā ca — rāmasīte 


Rama and Sita 


TA: Gla SEAN: J — TAIS UN: 
ramah sita laksmanah ca — ramasitalaksmanah 


Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana 


In the examples above, notice that the compound's number matches the com- 
bined numbers of its items. Thus rāma-sīte is in the dual and rāma-sītā- 


laksmaņāk is in the plural. 


Also, notice that the compound usees the gender of its last item. Thus rāma-sīte 


uses a feminine ending and rāma-sītā-laksmanāh uses a masculine ending. 


Two types of dvandva 


The dvandva is a simple compound, but it has some small subtleties that are 


worth knowing. In particular, it has two main subtypes. 


The first is the type we saw above, where several different items are listed to- 


gether. This is called the itaretara-dvandva (“one-and-another dvandva"): 


TA: Gla SEAT: J — URANSA: 
ramah sita laksmaņah ca — rāmasītālaksmaņāh 
Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana 

phalāni puspāņi ca — phalapuspani 


fruits and flowers 
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But if all of the members imply some more complete collection of concepts, we 
have a second type called samahara-dvandva (“collection dvandva”). The 


samahara-dvandva is always in the neuter singular: 
MER-A- 
āhāra-nidrā-bhayam 
food, sleep, and fear 
qrfüT- Tq. 
pāņi-pādam 


hands and feet 


Here, the compound aharanidrabhayam refers not just to food, sleep, and fear, 
but to all of the characteristics of animal life more broadly. Likewise, the com- 
pound pāņipādam refers not just to hands and feet but to all the limbs of the 
body. 


Other small changes 


For a few dvandvas, the individual words might undergo some small changes. 


Here are some common examples: 


€. CN `A 
HIdT Hal A — HMA 
mātā pita ca — mātāpitarau 
mother and father 
a» CS A 
A gen: q — Aaaa 
mitro varunah ca — mitrāvaruņau 


Mitra and Varuna (names of Vedic gods) 


E. 
dt: gat a — arargtīdi 
dyauh prthivī ca — dyāvāprthivī 


heaven and earth 
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Review 
The dvandva is a simple compound and easy to understand. 


1. What is the difference in meaning between an itaretara-dvandva and a 


samāhāra-dvandva? 
2. What gender and number does an itaretara-dvandva use? 


3. What gender and number does a samāhāra-dvandva use? 
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The tatpurusa 


Also known as: the determinative compound 


tatpurusa literally means “his man” or “his servant.” In a tatpurusa compound, 
the second word is the main idea and the first word describes it in some way: 
iu NC CN 
dharmasya ksetram — dharmaksetram 
field of dharma — dharma field 
. A ^ 
POUT ATA — RATA 
kurūņām ksetram — kuruksetram 


field of the Kuru people — Kuru field 


Why do we describe this compound with a strange word like tatpurusa? Part of 


the reason is that the word "tatpurusa” is itself a tatpurusa compound: 


tasya purusah — tatpurusa 


his man 


The tatpurusa is common and has many different varieties. So it is worth know- 


ing well. 
Common tatpurusa 


In the most common type of tatpurusa, the first word describes the second in 


some way: 


PR Td: + ARITA: 
nagaram gatah — nagaragatah 
gone to the city — city-gone 
(case 2) 

A A CN 
Tet Na: — ATA: 
nakhair bhinnah — nakhabhinnah 
torn by (one's) nails — nail-torn 


(case 3) 
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BN CX NCS 
Ta faa — Tea 
gave hitam — gohitam 


good for a cow — cow-good 


(case 4) 
ad AIA — SOR 


caurāt bhayam = caurabhayam 
fear of a thief — thief fear 
(case 5) 


uş: A: — USTA: 
rājñah putrah — rājaputrah 


son of a king, prince — king son 
(case 6) 


À R: — AMAR: 
ātape šuskah — ātapašuskah 
dried in the heat — heat dried 
(case 7) 


Of these, the most common is the case 6 tatpurusa. In other cases, there are 


some restrictions on which words we are allowed to use. 


karmadhāraya 


If both words in the tatpurusa refer to the same idea, we get a special type of 


tatpurusa called karmadhāraya: 


< IN 
PM: Wd: — TH: 
krsnah sarpah — krsnasarpah 
black snake 


` ` 
ÀI zd um: — ÀA: 
megha iva śyāmah — meghasyamah 


cloud dark (as dark as a cloud) 
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śuklah krsnah — šuklakrsņah 


(something that is) white and black 


Compounds with na 


One type of tatpurusa uses the word na as its first word. This na becomes a in 


front of consonants and an in front of vowels: 


Ad: — STIS: 
na bhavah — abhavah 


not existence — absence 


upapada compounds 


The word upapada has various meanings. In the context of compounds, an 
upapada is a word that we can create only when making a compound. Here is a 


classic example: 


è NA 
gni qq > PAIR: 
kumbham karoti + kumbhakarah 
someone who makes pots — pot-maker 


The word kāra that you see here generally exists only as part of a compound. 


Here are a few more examples of upapada compounds: 
* SX CN CN 
wid dad SHA — steal: 
jalam dhiyate asmin — jaladhih 


water is borne in this — water-bearing, ocean 


C) CS 
wies spacio» dejā 
jalam muficati + jalamuk 


it releases water — water-releasing, cloud 
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The bahuvrīhi 


Also known as: the possessive compound 


bahuvrīhi literally means “(having) much rice.” In a bahuvrihi compound, the 
two compounded words describe an idea that is not explicitly mentioned. Usu- 


ally, the first word describes the second: 


m 
HEA C Tl — WERE 
mahan ratho yasya — mahārathah 


who has a great chariot — “great-charioted,” a great warrior 


` ` 
AA SIRT TEI — UAT: 
pito 'mbaro yasya = pitambarah 


who has yellow clothes — yellow-clothed 


col Adi TH — Tadd: 
drdhā vrata yasya — drdhavratah 


who holds firm vows — firm-vowed 


Or sometimes, the relationship is more complex: 


* `A CN 
deh WUT ue — enr: 
cakram pāņau yasya — cakrapāņih 


in whose hand is a discus — discus-handed 


We have many examples of this compound in English: flatfoot, lowlife, yellow- 


belly, blockhead, kindhearted, evil-minded, and so on. 


Why do we describe this compound with a strange word like bahuvrīhi? Part of 


the reason is that the word “bahuvrihi” is itself a bahuvrihi compound: 


bahur vrihir yasya — bahuvrīhi 


who has much rice + “much-riced,” a wealthy person 
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Using the bahuvrīhi 


The bahuvrihi is an adjective, regardless of the genders used by its individual 


words. For example, consider the example below: 


a (S 
Radi Yel IET] — ATAA: 
sthità prajītā yasya = sthitaprajnah 


whose discernment is stable — “stable-discernmented” 


prajntā is a feminine word, but sthitaprajfia is an adjective that can be used with 


masculine words. 


Ambiguous compounds 


The bahuvrihi often strongly resembles a tatpurusa: 


drdhavratah 
firm vow (tatpurusa interpretation) 


whose vows are firm (bahuvrihi interpretation) 


In older Sanskrit, bahuvrīhi and tatpurusa compounds usually have different ac- 
cents. But in later Sanskrit, we must rely on context to tell these compounds 


apart. 


Review 


This lesson reminds us of a charming verse: 
* * "w N CS 
He ^d cd 4 Usteg VIAA SHAY | 
aham ca tvam ca rājendra lokanathav ubhāvapi i 


Both I and you, O lord of men, are loka-nāthas (world-lords). 


€ * ba 
ACHES Ta THAT EAT AAT I 
bahuvrihiraham rājan sasthitatpuruso bhavan 1 


Iam a bahuvrihi, my king, and you are a case 6 tatpurusa. 
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The speaker, due to his poverty is someone whom the entire world dominates 
(loko nātho yasya), and the king is an ordinary lord of the earth (lokasya 
nāthah). 
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The avyayībhāva 


avyayībhāva literally means “uninflected state.” Usually, the first word of an 
avyayībhāva is an uninflected word and the second word extends or clarifies the 


first one: 


JA + ARa — Fak 


yathā + śakti — yathāšakti 


according to + power — according to one's power 
A C 

ofa + qan — Aga. 

prati + padam — pratipadam 


against, regarding — at every word, for each word 


Ad + sil — "rss 


yavat + jīvam  yavajjivam 


as much as + life — throughout one's life 
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Sentences 
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Sentence structure 


Sentences are meaningful expressions made from of one or more words. Just as 
sounds combine to express a meaningful word, words combine to create a mean- 


ingful sentence. 


The lessons in this topic will focus on how words interact to create meaning. 


A basic sentence 


The most basic Sanskrit sentence is a single verb: 
Tread | 
gacchati. 


(Someone) goes. 


We can add other words to this basic sentence to extend or modify its basic 
meaning. For example, we can express who is performing the act of “going” by 


adding a nominal word: 
T C. 
UHI TdT | 
rāmo gacchati. 


Rama goes. 


We can also specify the destination of the action: 
TAI ae ITESĪA | 
rāmo vanam gacchati. 


Rama goes to the forest. 


Or various other kinds of information: 


` = AS CS 
KAT CT Ge FHA ATT: (TĀ TPES | 
rāmo sītayā saha vanam ayodhyāyāh pitre gacchati. 
Rama goes with Sita to the forest from Ayodhya for his father. 


As we add more and more nominal words, we add more and more detail to our 


original action. 
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Sentence context 


In Sanskrit, we often leave words out of the sentence if the context is clear. Here 


are some simple examples: 
NC C) CS 
UAT Ad ToS | 
rāmo mātaram gacchati. 


Rama goes to his mother. 
hn e CS 

UAT ētd Fai | 

rāmo hastam pašyati. 


Rama looks at his hand. 


If it is clear from context that rāma is the subject, we can even say this: 
Add Test | 
mātaram gacchati. 


He goes to his mother. 
è CS 

etd Fai | 

hastam pasyati. 


He looks at his hand. 


Verbless sentences 


If we use a verb like asti (“is”), we can express that one thing is another: 

~ NSD 

UA KTI SRA 

rāmo rdjaputro 'sti. 

Rama is a prince. 
= A 

UAT aeaa ST | 

rāmo balavān asti. 


Rama is strong. 


If the sentence has no verb, the verb asti is assumed by default. So we can also 


rephrase the two examples above to remove asti: 
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= 
UR UAT: | 
rāmo rājaputrah. 


Rama is a prince. 


" 
TA FATA | 
rāmo balavān. 


Rama is strong. 


Sentences without a verb are sometimes called verbless sentences. We will learn 


more about these in a future lesson. 
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Agreement 


In a sentence, multiple words might refer to the same idea. For example, con- 


sider these simple sentences: 


CN 
TA: FM | 
rāmah prcchati. 


Rama asks. 


KN 
UAT ATTA: | 
rāmo yodhah. 


Rama is a warrior. 


In the first sentence, rāmah shows who performs the action, and prcchati shows 
the action this performer does. In the second sentence, rāmah shows who is be- 


ing described, and yodhah describes ramah. 


When two words refer to the same concept, they must use the same gender, case, 
number, and person. For example, the sentences below are all incorrect because 


their words don't match: 


x €. 

TA: Footed | 
*ramah prcchanti. 
(Number doesn't match.) 

CN 
RIM: Fone | 
*ramah prcchami. 
(Person doesn't match.) 
rh es 

Tat SII I 
*ramo yodham. 

(Gender doesn't match.) 
ep eS 

Ft dt | 
*rāmo yodhena. 


(Case doesn't match.) 
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This matching is called agreement. In this lesson, we will study agreement in 


more detail. 


Agreement of two nominals 


Two nominals that refer to the same idea must have the same gender, case, and 


number: 


c 
FN: HN: 
krsnah sarpah 
black snake 


NSS 


krsņau sarpau 


two black snakes 


PUTT: aq: 
krsnah sarpah 
many black snakes 
c 
para AINA 
krsnaya sarpāya 


for the black snake 
gs smit 
krsnd sarpī 


(female) black snake 


In each example above, one word is the subject (sarpah) and the other word de- 
scribes it (krsņah). The genders, cases, and numbers of these words completely 


match. 


If the sentence uses a word like ca (“and”) to connect multiple nominals, the de- 


scribing word should match the number of all of its described words together: 
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eens 

UAT TTA: | 
rāmo yodhah. 
Rama is a warrior. 


(singular number) 


N NSS 
TA SAAT A Tt | 
rāmo laksmanas ca yodhau. 
Rama and Lakshmana are warriors. 


(dual number) 


~ ~ Ss 

UAT SEAT GST 4 ATT: | 

rāmo laksmano bharatas ca yodhāh. 

Rama, Lakshmana, and Bharata are warriors. 


(plural number) 


But if the sentence uses a word like và (“or”), the describing word usually 


matches the number of the last word: 


TA: ARTA | 
rāmah satyavān. 


Rama is truthful. 


` ` 

UHI S&A dl Aa | 
rāmo laksmaņo vā satyavān. 
Rama or Lakshmana is truthful. 


(masculine case 1 singular to match laksmaņa) 


TAI sem: Gal at asad | 


rāmo laksmanah sītā và satyavatī. 
Rama, Lakshmana, or Sita is truthful. 


(feminine case 1 singular to match sītā) 


Agreement of nominal and verb 


The case 1 nominal and the verb must use the same person: 
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3 CN 
sré II 
aham carāmi 
I walk. 


(3 N 
ae Hd | 
aham carye. 


I am walked (to). 
* €. 

«Rū 

tvam carasi 


You walk. 

* CN 
cd "4 | 
tvam caryase. 


You are walked (to). 


They must also use the same number: 


CS 
TA RA 
gajaś carati 


The elephant walks. 


4 
IAI Ad: 
gajau caratah 


The two elephants walk. 


CS 
TTT Red 
gajas caranti 


The elephants walk. 


This is true even in karmani prayoga: 


N CN 
«RT INRI dl 
narena gajas caryate 


The elephant is walked to by the man. 
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S. J XS 
RU Tal Aad 
nareņa gajau caryete 


The two elephants are walked to by the man. 


ha C 
AUT TSAI ded 
nareņa gajāš caryante 


The elephants are walked to by the man. 


If ca or vā is used, we follow rules similar to those described above: 


= 
TA TSR RA: | 
rāmo gajas ca caratah. 


Rama and the elephant walk. 
~ ~ CS 

UAT MIST AT ARĪ | 

ramo gajo vd carati. 


Either Rama or the elephant walks. 
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Verbless sentences 


If a sentence has no verb, we assume the verb asti by default. So, the two sen- 


tences below have essentially the same meaning: 
TAI Usa Sft 
rāmo rdjaputro 'sti. 
Rama is a prince. 
TAI UTA: | 
rāmo rājaputrah. 


Rama (is) a prince. 


Roughly, there are three types of verbless sentences. In this lesson, we will learn 


about these three types. 


Two nominals in case 1 


The most common verbless sentence has two nominals in case 1. We use this 


type of sentence to express that one item is another: 


a 
TA UAT: | 
rāmo rājaputrah. 


Rama (is) a prince. 


= 
TA FATA | 
rāmo balavān. 


Rama is strong. 


Having or owning 


We also commonly see sentences where one noun is in case 6. We use this type 


to show that one noun owns or has another: 


GU YA: | 
dašarathasya putrah. 


Dasharatha has a son. 
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ARA TOA | 
dasarathasya balam. 


Dasharatha has strength. 


GANA TRH | 
dasarathasya nagaram. 


Dasharatha has a city. 


TARA YET | 

dasarathasya sukham. 

Dasharatha has happiness. 

(Less literally, “Dasharatha is happy.”) 


Other sentences 


We can create other verbless sentences by using special uninflected words. Here 


is a small example: 


= 
OH Uda | 
alam etena. 


Enough of this. 
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Ouestions 


In this lesson, we will learn about the different ways we can ask questions in 
Sanskrit. 
kim 


The most straightforward way we can ask a question is to use the pronoun kim. 
kim means “who?” or “what?” and its specific meaning is usually clear from con- 


text. We can use kim to precisely ask about different parts of a sentence. 


For example, suppose someone says the following: 


N A C) CS 
TG Adeda TAA he galid | 
rāhulo kautühalad vānarāya phalam dadāti. 


Rahula gives the monkey a fruit out of curiosity ("from curiosity”). 


We can use kim to ask a guestion like this: 


S C 
Al AMAT HOH galid | 
ko vānarāya phalam dadati. 


Who gives a fruit to the monkey? 


Usually, someone would answer like this: 


UES: | 
rahulah. 
Rahula. 


Likewise, we can ask other questions and give other answers: 


~ * €. 
TES: BH HS carla 
rāhulah kasmai phalam dadāti. 


To whom does Rahula give a fruit? 


STATT | 


vānarāya. 


To the monkey. 
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= c CS 
Use ATT (eh galid? 
rāhulo vānarāya kim dadāti? 
What does Rahula give the monkey? 
FA | 
phalam. 
A fruit. 


è CS 
TG: BATES AAT He galid | 
rāhulah kasmād vānarāya phalam dadāti. 


From what (cause) does Rahula give a fruit to the monkey? 


x 
sheet 
kautühalat. 


From curiosity. 


In many styles of Sanskrit, the word kim can also mean “why.” This usage is very 


common in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata: 


COS * €. 
fh At adh Sete | 
kim mam hantum icchasi. 


Why do you want to kill me? 


To learn more about the specific endings that the kim pronoun uses, see our 
lesson on kim and yad. 


Yes-no questions 


Yes-no questions are questions whose answers are usually “yes” or “no.” 


In Sanskrit, we can ask yes-no questions in many different ways. One common 
way is to put the word api at the beginning of the sentence: 

alt ed gt | 

api tvam sukhī. 

Are you happy? 
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Another style is to put the word kim at the beginning or end of the sentence. If 
you know Hindi, this is similar to how we use the Hindi word 3AM: 


cU Ls 
fe ed eti 
kim tvam sukhī. 


Are you happy? 


«d get al 


tvam sukhī kim. 


Are you happy? 





One other style is to use the word kaccit. When we use this word, we hope or ex- 
y. p 
pect that the answer is *yes": 


CV * 
pad ed gt 
kaccit tvam sukhi. 


Are you happy? (I hope you are.) 


We can answer these questions in a few different ways. Usually, we repeat part of 
the question: 


He GE | 
aham sukhi. 


I am happy. 


He A Ge 
aham na sukhi. 


I am not happy. 


Or in informal settings, we can use the words am (“yes”) or na (“no”): 
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ATA, SE GAT | 
ām, aham sukhi. 


Yes, I am happy. 


kutra, kadā, and others 


There are various other words that we can use to ask questions. Here are some 


common uninflected words: 


Word Meaning 
MAR in what way? how? 
katham 
i when? 
kadā 
FAAA 
5 for what reason? why? 
kimartham 
4d: from what? for what reason? 
kutah 
pA where? 
kutra 
m where? 
kva 


Note that kutra and kva have the same meaning. kutra is moer common in older 
Sanskrit. 


Finally, here are some common adjectives: 


kiyat 


sies 


kidrsa 


Meaning 


how much? 


of what kind? 
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Relative phrases 


Relative phrases are phrases like this: 
(3 (3 S bad 
BEA BIR eM Al TS SARL | 
aham apasyam naram yo gajam acorayat. 


I saw the man who stole the elephant. 

` A ` C 
GST Test JA dedi TST Sed | 
sa naro gacchati yatra bahavo gajā vasanti. 


That man is going where many elephants live. 

C he C 
IT Ala fe aer AA Rē | 
gajā bhītā bhavanti yadā coram pasyanti. 


Elephants become scared when they see the thief. 


Relative phrases are one way we can create complex Sanskrit sentences. In this 


lesson, we will learn about many different kinds of relative phrases. 


yad 


The most straightforward way we can make a relative phrase is to use the pro- 
noun yad. We can use it to precisely describe different parts of a sentence. For 


example, suppose someone says the following: 
N C) CS 
UCI ATR ARĪ | 
rāhulo nagaram carati. 


Rahula walks to the city. 


We can make phrase like this: 
"N "N has Cs. C) CS 
WRA Al ATA Fall PR ALT | 
rāhulo yo grāme vasati nagaram carati. 


Rahula, who lives in the village, walks to the city. 


The pronoun yad uses the same gender and number as the word it describes. But 


it can use different cases: 
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TES I TA ATT ARITA AR Aa | 

rāhulo yam mātā mārgati nagaram carati. 

Rahula, whom his mother is searching for, walks to the city. 
IBO I Tal dāt APR wwe i 

rāhulo yasya pitā yodho nagaram carati. 


Rahula, whose father is a warrior, walks to the city. 


To learn more about the specific endings that the yad pronoun uses, see our les- 


son on kim and yad. 
Using yad with tad 


We can use yad with pronouns like tad (“that”) to create even more complex 
sentences. In each sentence below, the highlighted pronouns have the same 
gender and number. But by using different cases, we can show different relation- 


ships: 


€. 
ST FBA HI TATA Well | 
yà prcchati sā ramasya patnī. 
Who asks, she is Rama's wife. (literal translation) 


The person who asks is Rama's wife. (natural translation) 
~ * €. 

TA TA: Ge Salad € THE Well 

yasyai ramah phalam dadati sā ramasya patnī 


To whom Rama gives a fruit, she is Rama's wife. (literal) 


The person to whom Rama gives a fruit is Rama's wife. (natural) 


~ + A CV 
JH UA: KG galid TEM: dl AAs: 
yasyai rāmah phalam dadāti tasyāh pita janakah 
To whom Rama gives a fruit, her father is Janaka. (literal) 


The father of the one to whom Rama gives a fruit is Janaka. (natural) 


Note the small difference in emphasis if we switch the order of these pronouns: 
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€. 
ST FBA HI TATA Well | 
yà prcchati sà ramasya patni. 


The person who asks is Rama's wife. (yā first) 


€. 
al FSA T TATA Well | 
sā prcchati yà ramasya patnī. 


She, who is Rama's wife, asks. (sā first) 


The two English translations are quite different. But the Sanskrit remains simple 


and clear. 


yatra, yada, and others 


There are various other words that we can use to create relative phrases. Here 


are some common uninflected words: 


Word Meaning 
hall in which way 
yathā 
when 
yadā 
da 
Ja = for which reason 
yadartham 
ad: from what, for what reason 
yatah 
cl where 
yatra 


These words are often paired with the words below: 
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Word Meaning 
Tal in that way 
tatha 
then 
tada 
JH 
da ^ for that reason 
tadartham 
dd: from that, for that reason 
tatah 
dA there 
tatra 


Likewise, here are some common adjectives: 


Word Meaning 
qad 
^ so much 
yavat 
za of which kind 
yādrša 


And the adjectives they are often paired with: 


Word Meaning 
= that much 

tāvat 

dal of that kind 


tādrša 
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Participles 


In English grammar, the word participle refers to certain kinds of verbal adject- 
ives. The following words are all examples of participles: 


e 


oe 


kurvan 
while doing 


A 


pe 


- 


karisyan 


about to do 


dd 


krtam 


(has been) done 


Stated 


krtavan 
(has) done 


e 


*hdeqd 


- 


kartavyam 


should or must be done 


Roughly, a participle is just a way to show that we perform one action that is re- 


lated to another: 


C) CS 
ae STIS IRR I 
aham gāyan carāmi. 


I walk while singing. 


STET C TS | 
rāmaš caran cakhāda. 


Rama ate while walking. 
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In this lesson, we will learn more about how these different participles can be 


used. 


Basic participles 


The most basic way to use a participle is as a normal adjective: 
we TI TATA | 
aham nrtyan gāyāmi. 
I sing while dancing. 
até Gard fe TIAA | 
aham khādantam simham pašyāmi. 


I see a lion (who is) eating. 


Since participles are verbal adjectives, they behave somewhat like verbs. So, we 
can use them with other nominal words: 

FÈ UA ATA TATA | 

aham ràjfie nrtyan gāyāmi. 

I sing while dancing for the king. 

STER AMA gi fae Vau | 

aham māmsam khādantam simham pašyāmi. 


I see a lion (who is) eating meat. 


Simultaneous action with case 7 


Also known as: the locative absolute 


We often use participles to show that as one action is happening, another also 
happens. When we use participles this way we often imply a connection 


between the two actions. 


Usually, we show this by using the participle and the word it describes in case 7. 


For example, if we have these two simple sentences: 


"N C 
TARA: ZA | 
dašarathah Socati. 


Dasharatha grieves 
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SS $ CS 
THI del ITS Īd | 
rāmo vanam gacchati. 


Rama goes to the forest. 


Then we can connect them like so: 
FARA Aad TAT ari TESLA | 
dašarathe šocati rāmo vanam gacchati. 


In Dasharatha grieving, Rama goes to the forest. (literal translation) 


As Dasharatha grieves, Rama goes to the forest. (natural translation) 


The word šocati here is an adjective in the case 7 singular. It is easily con- 
fused with the normal verb Socati. See our lesson on consonant stems for de- 


tails on why this word looks the way it does. 


We can use this same structure with other participles too: 

bas [5 CS AAN CS 

UA ari TST Heat TEA | 

rāme vanam gamisyati kaikeyī hrsyati. 

With Rama about to go to the forest, Kaikeyi rejoices. 
~ + aA Xd CS 

UA qd TESLA HHA esae | 

rāme vanam gacchati kaikeyī hrsyati. 


With Rama going to the forest, Kaikeyi rejoices. 
A C) ANAA CS 

UA ari Tcl HHA TEMA | 

rāme vanam gate kaikeyī hrsyati. 


With Rama gone to the forest, Kaikeyi rejoices. 


Simultaneous action with case 6 


Also known as: the genitive absolute 


Just as we can express simultaneous actions with case 7, we can do the same 
with case 6. Usually, the meaning is that one action happens in spite of or even as 


another one occurs: 
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GARU BUT TAI ari Tete | 


dašarathasya šocato rāmo vanam gacchati. 


Even as Dasharatha grieves, Rama goes to the forest. 
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The eight cases 


Sanskrit has eight different cases. These cases can each express many different 
meanings, but each has a basic meaning that is easy to remember. And if we 


need to, we can modify this basic meaning by using extra uninflected words. 


Case 1 


Also known as: the nominative case, prathamā vibhaktih (“first division") 


Case 1 can be thought of as the default case. Usually, it refers to the subject of 


the action: 
O CS 
(de: Uad | 
simhah khādati. 


The lion eats. 


But this depends on the prayoga of the verb. In the two sentences below, note 
the difference in meaning, even though both sentences use case 1: 

C O 

(de: Uad | 

simhah khādati. 

The lion eats. 

(The lion is the subject of the sentence.) 

fae: Gad | 

simhah khādyate. 

The lion is eaten. 


(The lion is the object of the sentence.) 


Case 1 also has special uses in verbless sentences. For details, see the lesson on 


verbless sentences: 


Sp: FN: | 
ašvah krsņah. 
The horse is black. 
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AA TAS | 


ašvo rāmasya. 


The horse is Rama's. 


Case 2 


Also known as: the accusative case, dvitiyd vibhaktih (“second division”) 
Case 2 is generally the object of the action: 

feel ari qaaa 

simho grāmam pašyati. 


The lion sees a village. 


It is also used for destinations: 
O [5 CS 
Taal ZTH west | 
simho grāmam gacchati. 


The lion goes to the village. 


Or for time and distance: 


a Aaa stated 

sa māsam adhite 

He studied for a month. 
a dis ale | 

sa yojanam carati. 


He walked a yojana. 


(A yojana is around 15 kilometers.) 


Case 2 is also used with specific uninflected words like antarā, antareņa, rte, and 


prati: 


ea We AF gad A Tt: | 
antarā grham ca vrksam ca gajah. 


There is an elephant between the house and the tree. 
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N CS e CS 
AeA IFAT, [4 AKA? 
antarena vidyam, kim šakyam? 


Without knowledge, what is possible? 
N CN + CN S CN €. 
Ad SU A d Atal ied | 

rte ‘pi tvām te sukhino bhavisyanti. 


Even without you, they will be happy. 


+ CN N 
JJe Hd HTSTHS | 
grham prati bhasamahe. 
Let's talk about the house. 


Case 3 


Also known as: the instrumental case, trtīvā vibhaktih (“third division") 


Case 3 generally means “with” or “by means of”: 
OS SO * O 
Teal HPU ATA Mest | 
simho mārgeņa grāmam gacchati. 
The lion goes to the village by means of the road. 
HE TAS AT ER | 
aham dhanusā mrgam hanmi. 


I kill the deer with (my) bow. 


For verbs in karmaņi or bhāve prayoga, case 3 defines the agent of the action: 
TAT TaN Ad 
rāmeņa rāvaņo hanyate 
Ravana is killed by Rama. 
(karmaņi prayoga) 
FT Gd | 
mayā supyate. 


I sleep. ("By me, there is sleeping.”) 
(bhāve prayoga) 
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We can also use this case with words like saha (“with”) or vind (“without”) to 


show a sense of accompaniment: 


UH: Odea Ge Fa TST | 
rāmah sītayā saha vanam gacchati. 
Rama goes to the forest with Sita. 
TAI GARA fal ad ITESĪA | 
rāmo dašarathena vinā vanam gacchati. 


Rama goes to the forest without Dasharatha. 


Case 4 


Also known as: the dative case, caturthī vibhaktih (“fourth division”) 
Case 4 generally means “for” or “for the sake of”: 

O ° $ CS 

dēl ATA HH ITSTd | 

simho māmsāya grāmam gacchati. 


The lion goes to the village for meat. 
CR C) CS 
fae: AIGU NF Tafa | 
simhah khādanāya grāmam gacchati. 


The lion goes to the village for eating (“to eat”). 


For verbs that express anger jealousy or blame, case 4 defines the target of the 


emotion: 
UAT TAUTU ATA | 
rāmo rāvaņāya krudhyati. 
Rama is angry at Ravana. 
pHa PACA SA | 
kaikeyī kausalyāyā irsyati. 


Kaikeyi is jealous of Kausalya. 


(kausalyāyai becomes kausalyāyā due to sandhi) 


Case 5 


Also known as: the ablative case, paficamī vibhaktih (“fifth division") 
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Case 5 generally means "from” or "because of”: 


C CS 
R: dele AH West | 
narah vandd grāmam gacchati. 


A man goes from the forest to the village. 


è CS 
R: Hale We Test | 
narah bhayād grham gacchati. 


The man goes home from (because of) fear. 


For verbs that express fear or protection, case 5 defines the cause of fear: 


eX Uduile Wa: 
aham ravandd bhitah 


I am scared of Ravana. 


e C CN 
MEH Fie [Hele Lela | 
aham bālam simhād raksāmi. 


I protect the boy from the lion. 


If someone is being born, case 5 defines the father: 


` ` J * JN 
krsno vasudevād devakyām jajne 


Krishna was born from Vasudeva in Devaki. 


» 


In a comparison, case 5 has the sense of “than” or “compared to”: 


O 
RA RTG THAT | 
simho narād balavattarah. 


The lion is stronger than the man. 


Case 5 can also be used with words like ā and apa: 
SIT Fe 
a vanāt 


up to the forest 
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ay Fale 
apa vanāt 


away from the forest 


Case 6 


Also known as: the genitive case, sasthi vibhaktih (“sixth division”) 


Case 6 generally means “of.” Generally, it expresses some connection between 
two nominals: 

RA ARI WE rese | 

simho narasya grham gacchati. 

The lion goes to the house of the man (or, the man's house). 

O o * CS | 

simho narasya māmsam khādati. 


The lion eats the meat of the man. 


Generally, case 6 is a “catch-all” case that we use if no other case applies. In the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, it often expresses the same meanings as case 4: 


Ss C 


UA ale qe | 


ramam dehi tasya. 


Give Rama to him. 


Case 7 


Also known as: the locative case, saptami vibhaktih (“seventh division”) 


Case 7 generally means “in” or “on”: 
RPS. PN 
"R [dē STEHT | 
naro simhe 'sti. 


The man is in the lion. 
R bas A 
Teal HH Aid | 
simho grāme carati. 


The lion walks in the village. 


If someone is being born, case 7 defines the mother: 
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J J ` * JN 
PUT dadig adel visi 
krsno vasudevād devakyām jajne 


Krishna was born from Vasudeva in Devaki. 


More abstractly, case 7 describes the context of something: 
SN ` ~ > 
UH Tel Ga g:Nddl d4d 
rame gate dasaratho duhkhito babhūva 


When Rama had gone (in Rama's having gone), Dasharatha became un- 


happy. 

a N LN is 
ARTA AA Bl GAA: 
asmin visaye ko samarthah 


In this matter, who is capable? 


Case 8 


Also known as: the vocative case, sambodhana (“address”) 


Case 8 addresses the person being spoken to: 


N + CV 
dd Clad: | 
he nara tvam khāditah. 


Hey man! You have been eaten. 
-M € + 

@ He dd IT | 

he simha vanam gaccha. 


Hey lion! Go to the forest. 
Review 


The eight cases have several other minor uses. But this lesson summarizes the 


major patterns you will see and hear. 


Devanagari 
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How Devanagari works 


If you can already read another language that uses Devanagari, please see 
our note at the bottom of this lesson. 


Devanagari (S44WWI) is a script that is used to write languages like Hindi, 
Marathi, and Nepali. In modern times, it is the script most commonly used to 


write Sanskrit. 


Devanagari is written from left to right and closely follows how Sanskrit is pro- 
nounced. If you hear a Sanskrit word, you will know exactly how to write it in 
Devanagari. And if you see a word written in Devanagari, you will know exactly 


how to pronounce it. 


In the Latin script, one letter follows right after the other, from left to right. But 


in Devanagari, symbols are usually grouped into syllables: 


dq 


de va nā ga ri 


Devanagari 


dan 
sam skr ta m 
Sanskrit 


Each syllable has at most one vowel. And where possible, syllables should not 


end with consonants. 


By default, the symbols for consonants have the vowel sound a pronounced after 


them: 


qd 


da va na ga ra 


H c5 dq H 


sa ska ta ma 
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So to express the specific sounds we need, we must add extra marks to these 


consonants: 


qe 


da — de 


d— a 


na — nā 


Toa 


ra rt 


qo d 


sa — sam 


th t 


ska — skr 


H>H 


ma m 
Also, notice that ska (**&) is a combination of two other consonant symbols: 


qo 8$ th 


S + ka — ska 


Sanskrit has many consonant clusters, so when we write Sanskrit in Devanagari, 
we must use many different consonant combinations. For details, see the lesson 


on consonant clusters later in this topic. 


Finally, the traditional practice when writing Sanskrit texts is to write words con- 


tinuously, especially if words end with consonants: 
(N C (N 
RAH RA — KOIHSTA 
phalam icchāmi — phalamicchāmi 


This is the basic idea of how Devanagari works. 
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Devanagari for Sanskrit 


(This note is for those who can read another language in Devanagari.) 


In Sanskrit, & is always pronounced as ka, never as k. Likewise for all con- 
sonant sounds. So, words like 4, ai, and dīs] are pronounced as rdma, 


arjuna, and yoga, never as rdm or arjun or yog. 


Sanskrit uses many consonant clusters that don't often appear in Hindi or 
other modern Indian languages. So even if you are comfortable reading 


Devanagari already, please see our lesson on consonant clusters. 
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Vowels and consonants 


In this lesson, we will learn how to write vowels and consonants in Devanagari. 
Vowels 


When vowels do not follow consonants, they are written like this: 


s wo: $ FS 


R R Y g 
q T — sp A 


We include the long vowel % here for the sake of being complete, but it is never 


used in real Sanskrit. 


In general, short and long vowels are written in a similar way. Notice the similar- 
ities between 31 and 3, € and Š, 3 and $, F and ®, and % and x, This pattern 
also applies to € and Ū, as well as sil and ail. In each pair, notice that the second 


symbol adds some mark or extra feature to the first. 
Consonants 


When we write Sanskrit in Devanagari, all consonants are pronounced with the 


vowel a by default. So, the symbol & is always pronounced as ka, never as k. 
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= H 
4] 
S] 

& A 


R di 
Gl = 
"ap Fe 


O 
Ji 
a 
oa 
a 
as 
Ed 
a 
pay! 
a 


e 
O04 
= Gl 
eu 
a e 


~ 
a 

cer 
r3 
a 


a J] 
S 
Iur 

8 4] 


iam d 
m» 
a 
Q 
a 
Qa, 
c 
a 


R d 
t 
ā fi 


uS 
S 
a 
S* 
a 
S 
c 
a 


A 
Ad 
Ss J 


ya ra la 


a 


e 
a 

"a 
a 
a 
a 
m» 


Some of these consonants are difficult to tell apart at first. Here are the conson- 


ants that are most easily confused: 


uu 


kha rava 


ad 
gha dha 
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os 


na da 


EES 


ca ja 


COGG 
ta tha dha da 


Thay 
pa pha ya sa 


YA 


bha ma 


d sl 


va ba 


As you learn these symbols, it may help to make mnemonics to keep them dis- 


tinct in your head. For example: 


66 99 


e qis a “g” sound, and it looks like a gut full of gas. 
* S is a nasal sound, and its dot looks like a nose ring. 


6699 


e Fis a “c” sound and looks like a chewing mouth. 


* Gis a ^j" sound and looks like a sharp javelin. 


e q and are “b” sounds, and they look broken. 


Of course, the mnemonics that stick best are the ones you think of yourself. 
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Vowel marks 


Vowels that follow consonants are written as small “marks” around the conson- 


ant they follow: 


h + SIT — Al 


ka +ā = kā 


h+d—> 4% 


ka + u > kū 
Here are the marks that we use when writing Sanskrit: 


4 A Mk 7 % 


kī k 


Z= 
on 
= 


kr kr kļ 
— = S 
h h hl hl 
ke kai ko kau 


Again, we include the long vowel $ (kD for the sake of being complete, but it is 


never used in real Sanskrit. 


The important point to remember here is that the vowel a has no special mark. a 
is present by default. If needed, we can block that default a sound with a mark 


called the virāma, which we discuss further below. 


Most consonants use these marks in a regular way. But perhaps the combinations 


below will be surprising: 
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hr 


= 
"Ni 


anusvāra, visarga, candrabindu, and virāma 


The anusvāra and visarga are written as follows: 


* 
ch chi 
kam kah 


The candrabindu (“moon dot”) shows that a sound is pronounced nasally. It is 


usually used for nasal vowels: 
Y 
ka” 


Finally, the virāma (“cessation”) blocks the default a sound that a consonant has 


otherwise: 


h 
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Consonant clusters 


A consonant cluster is a group of consecutive consonants with no vowel sounds 
between them. Consonant clusters are common in Sanskrit, so they are common 


when we write Sanskrit in Devanagari. 


Not all styles of Devanagari will use all of these consonant clusters. And, the 
clusters you will see online depend greatly on how well your computer sup- 
ports these clusters. 


First, here are the two clusters you absolutely must know: 


al a 


ksa jna 


Why must we know these two clusters? These two clusters do not resemble their 
original consonants at all, so we cannot guess what sounds they represent. That 


is why we must learn them separately. 


Now, let's consider the other consonant clusters. Notice that most Devanagari 
consonants have a single vertical line running from top to bottom. Usually, this 


line is on the right side of the consonant: 


d Ul d 


ta na sa 


In many consonant clusters, the first consonant loses this line and attaches to the 


consonant that follows it: 


tsa nda sta 
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If ra is the first consonant, we simply add a small hook to the top of the second: 


C C 
d 4 d 
rta rna rma. 


If ra is second, we add a small tick to the first consonant: 


A sb A 


pra kra tra 


But consonants with a “hoop” shape (like Z, 2, and €) use a different symbol in- 


stead: 


t Q Ģ 


N 
tra thra dhra 


If na is second, we write it in the same way as ra: 


A m G 


pna kna tna 


If ha or da is first and ya or ma is second, we get these combinations: 


gi gl a a 


dya dma hya hma 


If ša is first, it becomes a smaller form that sits on top of the second consonant: 
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šra $va $ca sla 


If sa is first, it often stacks vertically on top of the consonants that follow it: 


iz 8 


sta stha sthva 


Voiced aspirated consonants that follow da usually “dangle” off the bottom of the 
da: 


S ā YA 


dgha ddha dbha 


ta combines in various ways that are hard to predict: 


th qd 


kta tta 


And if three or more consonants are in a cluster, we sometimes get more com- 


plex combinations: 


ttra stra 
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Numerals and punctuation 


In this lesson, we will learn how to write numbers and various punctuation 


marks in Devanagari. 


Numerals 


The numerals that we use in English originate in India. As a result, the numerals 


we use in Devanagari are guite similar to the ones we use in English: 


o 2 R & 9 


0 1 2 3 4 
3 & 9 C S 
5 6 7 8 


And they are used just like English numerals: 


exu 
1947 


ROR? 
2021 


Punctuation 


Modern Sanskrit texts make use of various English punctuation marks, including 


exclamation points (!), commas (,), and quotation marks (^). 


But traditionally, Devanagari uses only a small set of punctuation marks. You can 


see all of them below: 


| | S 
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The first is called the danda (“stick”), which marks the end of a sentence or the 


middle point of a verse: 
SX fan 
ATHE Tdi | 
rāmo gacchati. 


Rama goes. 


The second is sometimes called a double danda, and it marks the end of a para- 


graph or verse: 
SS e €. AN * €. 
THI cof Test | TAT Uo elect ll 
rāmo lankam gacchati. ramo rāvaņam hanti. 


Rama goes to Lanka. Rama kills Ravana. 


The last is called the avagraha, and it is sometimes used to show that a vowel 


was removed due to a sound change rule: 


` NON 
dd: AA: — Adi sēd: 
śvetah aśvah — śveto '$vah 


white horse 


J J 
d AAM: — d Sal: 
te asvah — te &vah 


They are horses. 


An avagraha may even be repeated if the vowel removed was long: 


Wr Bled u SSR 


sā āste — sā "ste 


She sits. 
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Old Devanagari 


Certain Devanagari letters have older versions that are no longer commonly 


used. You can see these older versions below: 


Old Devanagari New Devanagari 


4, 4, 8 « 


4 % sj žļ žļ s 
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Vedic Devanagari 


In this lesson, we have a few small notes on writing Vedic Sanskrit with 


Devanagari. 


la and lha 


In some styles of Vedic recitation, the consonants da and dha become la and lha 


respectively. Here is how to write these two sounds in Devanagari: 


[22 oo 


la lha 


Accent 


When we write Vedic Sanskrit in Devanagari, we often use many accent marks 
to show how a vowel should be pronounced. Most commonly, we see just three 


accents: anudātta, udātta, and svarita. 


In modern recitation, the anudātta is usually a low tone and the svarita is usually 
a high tone. The udātta is usually a middle tone that exists between these two. 


Here is how the anudātta, udātta, and svarita are usually written: 


3] 3] si 


I 


a a a 


Note that udātta has no explicit mark and is assumed by default. 
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Other scripts 
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Romanized Sanskrit 


The alphabet that we use in English is sometimes called the Roman alphabet. 
Romanized Sanskrit is the general term for any Sanskrit text that is written in 


the Roman alphabet. 


Romanized Sanskrit became popular among Western scholars when they en- 
countered Sanskrit for the first time, and it became more established in the 19th 
century. But even though that era has long passed, romanized Sanskrit is still of- 


ten used today. This is for a few reasons: 


* If you can read Roman letters already, it's easy to learn and read romanized 
Sanskrit. 
* Romanized Sanskrit doesn't lose any information. That is, we can always 


convert it back to Devanagari or another script. 


* Romanized Sanskrit is often easier to use with computers. 


Today, it is easier than ever to display Sanskrit in Devanagari or another Indian 
script. But even so, it is useful to know about romanized Sanskrit and how to use 
it. 


IAST 


The International Alphabet for Sanskrit Transliteration, or IAST for short, be- 
came common among Western scholars in the 19th century. You can see the IAST 


letters below: 
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ka 


Ca 


ta 


ta 


pa 


ya 


ISO-15919 


al 


kha 


cha 


tha 


tha 


pha 


Lol | 


ra 


sa 


ga 


ja 


da 


da 


ba 


au 


am 


dha 


dha 


bha 


la 


sa 


— 
— 


ah 


na 


na 


na 


Va 


ha 


ISO-15919 is the modern standard for romanizing all Indian languages, includ- 


ing Sanskrit. “ISO” stands for the International Standards Organization, and 


“15919” is a numeric code associated with the standard. 


IAST and ISO-15919 are largely similar. But they differ in a few letters: 


ai 


u 
0 

ga 
ja 
da 
da 
ba 

ra 

sa 
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r F | [ 
au arm ah 
gha na 
jha na 
dha na 
dha na 
bha ma 
la va 


sa ha 
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Sanskrit software 
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Why use Sanskrit software? 


Sanskrit software is the name for various computer programs that process 
Sanskrit. We think every Sanskrit learner today should know the basics of using 


Sanskrit software. Here's why: 


* Dictionaries: With modern tools, you can search multiple Sanskrit diction- 
aries in less than a second. 

* Analysis tools: If you don't recognize a word ending, you can quickly 
search a database of all Sanskrit words and expressions. 

* Search: If you want more information on a Sanskrit word or verse, you can 
search the entire Internet in moments. 

* Writing: There are several online communities of Sanskrit learners. And if 


you can write Sanskrit, you can join these communities and communicate 
with them. 


In this topic, we will discuss the basics of Sanskrit software and share some of 


our favorite programs. 
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The Harvard-Kyoto system 


Devanagari and romanized Sanskrit use symbols that we can't find on a standard 
computer keyboard. So it can be difficult to type either of these on a computer. 
This is a problem because if we can't type Sanskrit, we can't write Sanskrit con- 


tent or use various Sanskrit tools. 


One workaround to this problem is to define some way to map English letters to 
Sanskrit letters. In the examples below, the text on the left and the right is the 
same. But the text on the left uses the Harvard-Kyoto system, and the text on 


the right uses either Devanagari or romanized Sanskrit: 
saMskRtA bhASA — teal "TSI 
zrlbhagavAn uvAca — Sribhagavan uvāca 


The Harvard-Kyoto system is one of the easiest mappings to learn, and it the 
mapping that most Sanskrit tools and software expect. Here is how the system is 
defined: 


£I 
y= 
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ū r Į 
U R RR 
au am ah 
au aM aH 


cha ja jha ña 
cha ja jha Ja 


tha da dha na 


tha da dha na 
bha ma 
bha ma 
sa sa ha 


Sa sa ha 
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How to type in Sanskrit 


Sanskrit can be challenging to type because it needs symbols that we can't find 
on a standard computer keyboard. Thankfully there are several great solutions 


that make it easy to type Sanskrit on a computer. 


Transliteration software 


Transliteration is when we convert one script into another. With the help of 
transliteration software, we can first write Sanskrit using English letters then use 


the program to convert our work into the script we want. 


For example, we can use the Harvard-Kyoto system that we learned about in the 
previous lesson. By writing in Harvard-Kyoto and using a transliteration pro- 


gram, we can convert our text into the script we want: 
saMskRtA bhASA — teal "TSI 
saMskRtA bhASA — samskrtā bhāsā 


We are biased, but we recommend our own Sanscript program, which has been 


one of the most popular transliteration tools for over a decade. 


Input method editors 


Transliteration software is convenient and easy, but there are more powerful 
tools that are a little faster. Input method editors convert what you type into 
your desired script in real time. The downside is that they require much more 


setup work. Here are our recommendations: 


¢ For Windows users, we recommend Baraha. 


* For Mac OSX users, we recommend Lipika IME. 
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How to use a Sanskrit-English 
dictionary 


A Sanskrit-English dictionary lets you search for Sanskrit words and see their 
definitions in English. If you plan to learn Sanskrit through English, a good 
Sanskrit-English dictionary is invaluable. 


There are two Sanskrit-English dictionaries worth knowing about. These are: 


* V S. Apte's The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, which is especially 
clear 
* The Monier-Williams Sanskrit-English Dictionary. This is the main diction- 


ary used by English-speaking Sanskrit scholars in the West. 


Both of these dictionaries were created in the 19th century. But thanks to the Co- 


logne Digital Sanskrit Dictionaries project, both of these dictionaries are freely 
available and searchable online. 


In this lesson, we'll learn how to use the Cologne interface to search for different 


words. Let's search for the following two words: 


PU 


krsņasya 


S 


Shad 


akurvata 


Step 1: Find the root or stem 


Sanskrit is a highly inflected language. A nominal stem can use dozens of differ- 


ent endings, and a verb root might have thousands of different forms. 


Rather than store all of these forms, these dictionaries store just the essential in- 
formation. For verbs, they store the verb root. For nominals, they store the nom- 


inal stem. 


So our first step is to convert the words above to their stem and root forms. 
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AUT — HY 


krsnasya — krsna 


sīga > F 


akurvata — kr 


Step 2: Transliterate your word 


Many dictionary programs understand only a small number of different scripts. 
The Cologne interface understands Devanagari and romanized Sanskrit. But if 
you don't have an IME available on your computer, it is more convenient to enter 


your search in Harvard-Kyoto: 


«WI — kRSNa 


h — kR 


Step 3: Search! 


By default, the Cologne interfaces expect Harvard-Kyoto and produce output in 


Devanagari. If you like these settings, you can try searching for your word in 


either the Apte dictionary or the Monier-Williams dictionary. 
Final thoughts 


Once you get used to an online dictionary, it's difficult to go back to paper books. 


With practice, you can quickly and accurately find the information you need. 


We're working on our own learner-friendly dictionary interface. If you 
would like to help us test it, let us know. 


